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194 SIR WILLIAM DOUGLAS, ETC. 


SIR WILLIAM DOUGLAS. 


“Sir WILLIAM DouGLas;” nothing more, 
carved on the old grey stone, 

Deep in the lush green boskage, by lichens 
overgrown. 


“Sir William Douglas.” Quietly the good 
knight lies asleep, 

Where the great oaks, like sentinels, their 
watch around him keep. 


There in the flush of springtime, the prim- 
rose stars the grass, 

And the wild birds on the hawthorn light, as 
to their nests they pass. 


There in the golden summer eves, the linger- 
ing lovers come, 

And tell the sweet old story, as they rest be- 
side his tomb. 


There fall the leaves of autumn, all russet, 
gold, and red, 

And, like a monarch’s jewelled robe, bedeck 
his lonely bed. 


And when the wind of winter the wood around 
him rocks, 

And deepens to an angry roar the babble of 
the Brox, 


Wide sweeping from their mountain home, the 
whirlwinds of the north 

Lash into leaping, tossing foam the glittering 
waves of Forth, 


That crash upon the fair green Links, and 
thunder faint and far, 

Where from its height the massive Hold looks 
down upon Dunbar. 


Yet undisturbed the soldier lies, while the sea- 
sons come and go, 

While the roses laugh at Broxmouth, or the 
Lomonds couch in snow. 


And no man knows his story —if he fell in 
fray forgot, 

Where in the wild hill passes, Elliott met Ker 
or Scott. 


Or in the furious battle, where Dunse looks 
grimly down, 

Where on the storied plain below, the Stuart 
staked his crown ; 


When, urged by fool and fanatic, brave Leslie 
left his stand, 

And Cromwell sternly smiled to see his foe- 
men “in his hand ;” 


Dying for king and country, as die a Douglas 
should ? 

None know, for very silently he lies in Brox- 
mouth wood, 


And only strangers tracking the ferny paths 
alone, 
Pause, to muse a wondering moment, on a 
name, and on a stone. 


SWING-SONG. 


SwInG! swing! 

Birds in the budding wood, birds on the wing 
Fill sweet soft air, with carolling ; 

The woods no more contain their glee, 

Joy brims over on every tree 

In a flutter of leaves hilariously, 

Swing! swing! 


Early primroses awake from sleep, 
In many a dewy dale they peep; 
Lo! populous land, far field and grove, 
Unreal as yonder clouds that move 
In Jabyrinthine drifts above ! 
Swing! swing! 


Anemone-flakes of a veinéd snow 

Lie over the sunny herbs below, 

Lie over brown bents, woven and wet, 

Where yellow-eyed white violet 

With moss and strawberry had met, 
Swing! swing! 


Spring waves her youngling leaves for token 

Dark winter’s deadlier springs are broken ; 

The firry roofs, with low sea-sound, 

Welcome to their calm profound 

The dove’s tong call in a love-swound, 
Swing! swing! 


Baby-boy lies on a sisterly arm 
Of little maid Mary, safe from harm, 
Little boy Willy will push the pair, 
Hark! how they laugh as they rush through 
the air! 
All the young world laughs, oh, how fair! 
Swing ! swing! 


Good Words. RODEN NOEL, 


THE ROSE AND THE POPPY. 


“ STAND apart,” said the Rose, “and taint not 
The sweetness I throw on the air ; 

What art thou to man, that thou claimest 
His garden with me to share ? 


“T soothe him with beauty and odors, 
I recall the loved one’s face ; 

I am Love’s own chosen emblem, 
The painter’s symbol of grace. 


“ But thou, in thy sickly whiteness, 
Or hue of blood fresh spent, — 

What hast thou to offer the master, 
That he should forgive thy scent?” 


“T bring,” said the Poppy, yawning, 
“The gift man longs to possess, 

That he racks the world in seeking, — 
I bring him forgetfulness, 


“Canst thou cancel pain with thy beauty, 
O Rose! with the prickly thorn? 

I can, and therefore the Maker 
Chose me to grow with the corn,” 





All The Year Round. 


Spectator. W. 








ANTHONY 


From The Westminster Review. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE.* 


* EacH human soul gifted above the 
souls of common men,” so it has been 
said, “ leaves, as it passes away from this 
lower world, a light peculiar to itself. As 
in a mountainous country each lofty peak 
is illumined with a different hue by the 
setting sun, so also each of the higher 
summits of human society is lighted up by 
the sunset of life with a different color. 
Whether the difference arises from the 
materials of which it is composed, or 
from the relative position it has occupied, 
a new and separate lesson is taught by it 
of truth or of duty, of wisdom or of 
hope.” ¢ 

Let us turn, then, to the popular writer 
whose autobiography is before us, and 
see what lessons we can learn from his 
life and character. His object in writing 
his life was “ the benefit of those who may 
read it, and, when young, may intend to 
follow the same career;” he continues: 
“Nulla dies sine linea — \et that be their 
motto, and let their work be to them as is 
his common work to the common Jabor- 
er.’t In truth, the lesson of Anthony 
Trollope’s life is but a fresh illustration of 
the rule that success almost always in the 
end rewards plodding, persevering dili- 
gence when animated and supported by 
“cheerful, lasting hope.” 

Perseverance and hope carried him 
through the first twenty-six years of his 
life —“ years,” he calls them, “of suffer- 
ing, disgrace, and inward remorse;”§ 
and then through a career of constant 
labor, of many changes and of failures, 
both frequent and absolute, until he 
gained, as a public servant, the respect 
and confidence of his official chiefs, as a 
writer, popularity and at least moderate 
wealth. 

Anthony Trollope was born in Keppel 
Street, Russell Square, in 1815. Like 
Macaulay and John Stuart Mill, he had a 
most unpleasant father. Were we called 


* An Autobiography. By ANTHONY TROLLOpPE. 
In Two Vols. Wm. Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh 
and London, 1882. 

+ From Dean Stanley’s Sermon on Lord Palmerston : 
**Oratorical Year-Book for 1865,’’ p. 325+ 

t Vol. ii., p. 224. 

§ Vol. i., p. 79. 
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on to decide which of the three men — 
Zachary Macaulay, James Mill, or the 
elder Trollope—is entitled to the bad 
eminence of being among disagreeable 
men the most disagreeable, we should be 
puzzled. 

Readers of Mr. Trevelyan’s life of his 
uncle, and, even more, readers of the 
“ Autobiography ” of J. S. Mill, on reading 
the following extract from A. Trollope’s 
autobiography will recognize a strong 
likeness between the three fathers : — 


My father had constantly an eye to my scho- 
lastic improvement. From my very babyhood, 
before my first days at Harrow, I had to take 
my place alongside of him as he shaved, at six 
o’clock in the morning, and say my early rules 
from the Latin Grammar, or repeat the Greek 
alphabet ; and was obliged, at these early les- 
sons, to hold my head inclined towards him, 
so that, in the event of guilty fault, he might 
be able to pull my hair without stopping his 
razor or dropping his shaving-brush. No fa- 
ther was ever more anxious for the education 
of his children, though, I think, none ever less 
knew how to go about the work. Of amuse- 
ment, as far as I can remember, he neverrecog- 
nized the need ; he allowed himself no distrac- 
tion, and did not seem to think it was neces- 
sary toa child, I cannot bethink me of aught 
he ever did for my gratification, but for my 
welfare — for the welfare of us all—he was 
willing to make any sacrifice, 

On the same page we reaé of an appli- 
cation of Scripture of which even Zachary 
Macaulay would have disapproved — 

In passion my father knew not what he did, 
and he has knocked me down with the. great 
folio Bible which he always used.* 

He was of the same opinion, perhaps, 
as the Sunday-school teacher who, when 
reproved by his superintendent for hitting 
a scholar over the head with a Bible, 
quoted in his justification the text, “ Scrip- 
ture is profitable for correction.” 

The elder Trollope was in his early 
days a man of some and had hopes of 
higher fortune. He was educated at Win- 
chester, and became a fellow of New Col- 
lege. He was called to the bar, and at 
the time of Anthony’s birth practised in 
Chancery. He had the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent and most conscientious 


* Vol. i., pp. 19,20; conf. J. S. Mill’s Autobiography, 
chap. i. Jassim. 
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lawyer, but his intolerable temper drove 
away his clients and ruined his profes- 
sional prospects; his other hopes were 
also frustrated. An old uncle, to whom 
he was heir-presumptive, married and had 
a family. The unsuccessful lawyer and 
disappointed heir was of the opinion, en- 
tertained to their ruin by so many who 
have failed in other trades, that farming 
is a business in which money may be 
made without special education or appren- 
ticeship, instead of its being, as his son 
well says, ‘‘of all trades the one in which 
an accurate knowledge of what things 
should be dcne and the best manner of 
doing them is most necessary, and it is 
one also for success in which a sufficient 
capital is indispensable.” The father had 
no knowledge, and what capital he had 
was soon exhausted. He took a large 
farm at Harrow, then a completely coun- 
try parish, and, holding only a lease, com- 
mitted the additional imprudence of 
building his house on another man’s land. 
This house ere long he was compelled to 
let, and the family descended to a farm- 
house on the land, which, by the name of 
“Orley Farm,” * was afterwards made 
well known to many by the pen of An- 
thony Trollope and the pencil of John 
Miilais. The father’s connection with 
“Orley Farm” was disastrous. Not so 
that of his son, It stands the fourth 
highest in his list of the sums he gained 
by his works. 

The elder Trollope endeavored, and 
with equal want of success, to combine 
with his calling of a farmer the additional 
one of an ecclesiastical encyclopezdist. 
He commenced what he termed an “ En- 
clopedia Ecclesiastica,” on which, to the 
moment of his death, he labored with the 
same unflagging industry which his son 
showed in his literary career. At the 
time of the father’s death a portion of his 
book had been published by subscription, 
but ‘it has long since been buried in the 
midst of that huge pile of futile literature, 
the building up of which has broken so 
many hearts.” ¢ 

If Anthony Trollope was unfortunate 
in his father, he was fortunate in his 


* Published in 1862. 
t Vol. i., p. 19. 
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mother. Ofher it may truly be said that 
she carried her whole family on her shoul- 
ders. When her husband’s misfortunes 
increased she, with three of her children, 
went to America with the view of estab- 
lishing Henry, the second son, in one of 
the Western States. She opened a ba- 
zaar or large shop in Cincinnati; it was a 
failure. She was a shrewd observer and 
carefully noted the, to her, strange people 
amongst whom her Jot was cast. She was 
then fifty, and had never written a line or 
earned a shilling, but she knew that unless 
she could make money there was no 
money for any of her family. She deter- 
mined to write a book on America, and she 
produced * The Domestic Manners of the 
Americans.” It was published in 1832, 
and its author was fortunate enough to 
receive for it £800. Thenceforth, for 
more than twenty years, she derived a 
large income from her writings. 

Her son describes her as 
an unselfish, . affectionate, and most indus- 
trious woman, with great capacity for enjoy- 
ment, and high physical gifts. She was en- 
dowed, too, with much creative power, with 
considerable humor, and a genuine feeling for 
romance. But she was neither clear-sighted 
nor accurate, and, in her attempts to describe 
morals, manners, and even facts, was unable to 
avoid the pitialls of exaggeration.* 

Elsewliere he says of her, — 

No observer was ever less qualified to judge 
of the prospects or even of the happiness of a 
young people.t 

Charles Dickens, after his first visit to 
America, and the publication of his 
*“ American Notes,” wrote that, allowing 
for the change the publication of Mrs. 
Trollope’s book had worked “in many 
social features of American society,” and 
for the time (ten years) that had passed 
since she wrote, he was convinced that 
there was no writer who had so well and 
accurately described it in many of its as- 
pects. 

I do not recollect [he adds] ever to have 
heard or seen the charge of exaggeration made 
against a feeble performance, though in its 
feebleness it may have been most untrue. It 
seems to me essentially natural, and quite ine 


* Vol. i., p. 44 





t Ibid., p. 31. 











ANTHONY 


- evitable, that common observers should accuse 
an uncommon one of this fault.* 


The profits of the American book 
caused a transient gleam of prosperity at 
“Orley Farm.” Then there came the 
final catastrophe. The father fled to the 
Continent; his wife and four of the chil- 
dren followed him. The family settled at 
Bruges, then a cave of Adullam for impe- 
cunious Englishmen. More _ troubles 
were at hand. Consumption showed itself 
in the second son and the younger 
daughter; the father was broken-hearted, 
and disease soon showed itself in him. 
The maintenance of the whole family de- 
pended on the mother’s earnings by her 
pen. She was at her table at four in the 
morning, and had finished her work before 
the world had begun to be aroused.¢ But 
from the time that sickness appeared in 
the household — 


My mother’s most visible occupation [writes 
Anthony] was that of nursing. There were 
two sick men in the house, and hers were the 
hands that tended them. The novels went on, 
of course. We had already learned to know 
that they would be forthcoming at stated in- 
tervals —and they were always forthcoming. 
The doctor’s vials and the ink-bottle held 
equal places in my mother’s room, I have 
Written many novels under many circum- 
stances ; but I doubt much whether I could 
write one when my whole heart was by the 
bedside of a dying son. Her power of dividing 
herself into two parts, and keeping her intel- 
lect by itself clear from the troubles of the 
world, and fit for the duty it had to do, I never 
saw equalled. I do not think that the writing 
of a novel is the most difficult task which a 
man may be called upon to do; but it is a task 
that may be supposed to demand a spirit 
fairly at ease. The work of doing it with a 
troubled spirit killed Sir Walter Scott. My 
mother went through it unscathed in strength, 
though she performed all the work of day- 
nurse and night-nurse to a sick household, for 
there were soon three of them dying. 


Nevertheless, it was under these circum- 
stances that Mrs. Trollope’s best novels 
were written. 

“ My boyhood,” writes Trollope, “ was, 
I think, as unhappy as that of any young 


* Letters of Charles Dickens, vol. i., p. 80. 
+ Vol. i., p. 33. 
+ Ibid., pp 38-41 
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gentleman could well be.” * And certainly 
in wretchedness it equalled, if it did not 
surpass, the boyhood of Charles Dickens 
and of Oliver Goldsmith. The father, 
himself a Wykehamist, had decided to 
send his sons to Winchester; but various 
reasons, the strongest of which probably 
was his ever-increasing poverty, led him 
to avail himself of the almost gratuitous 
education which Harrow School, accord- 
ing to the will of its founder, then ¢ offered 
to the children of residents in the parish, 
and there he sent his three sons. They 
went as day-boarders. Day-boarders at 
Harrow were not received on equal terms 
by the aristocratic crowd, composed of 
sons of peers and the sons of tradesmen 
who had made their ten thousand a year. 
The two elder Trollopes seem, however, 
to have been treated as other day-board- 
ers. “I do not suppose,” adds their 
brother, “that they were well treated, but 
I doubt whether they were subjected to 
the ignominy which I endured.”{ It would 
not be an exaggeration to apply to him 
Macaulay’s description of Goldsmith's 
schooldays : — 

He became the common butt of boys and 
masters, was pointed at as a fright in the play- 
ground, and flogged as a dunce in the school- 
room.§ 


Trollope himself says he endured “a 
daily purgatory.” The father’s poverty 
increased; the boy was neglected, his 
clothes were shabby, his appearance dirty 
— the dirt of poverty. 


I remember well [he records] when I was 
still the junior boy in the school, Dr. Butler, 
the head-master, stopping me in the street, 
and asking me, with all the clouds of Jove on 
his brow and all the thunder in his voice, 
whether it was possible that Harrow School 
was disgraced by so disreputably dirty a little 
boy as I! 


What follows illustrates the brutality of 
the public schoolmasters of that day, and 
tends te confirm the accuracy, so far as 


* Vol. i., p. 2. 

t We say “‘then,” as of late years many changes 
have been most properly made in the regulations of the 
old endowed schools, of which, so far as regards Hare 
row, we know nothing. 

t Vol. i., p. 5. 

§ Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches, 
p. 363, edition 1871. 
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their schoolmasters are concerned, of the| 
reminiscences of Mr. Serjeant Ballantyne | 
and Mr. T. Mozley: — 


I do not doubt that I was dirty ; but I think | 
he was cruel. He must have known me had | 
he seen me as he was wont to see me, for he 
was in the habit of flogging me constantly. 
Perhaps he did not recognize me by my face.* 


After three years, Anthony was re- 
moved to a private school at Sunbury, 
kept by a former tutor at Harrow. 


During the two years I was there [his narra- 
tive continues] though I never had any pocket- 
money, and seldom had much in the way of 
clothes, I lived more nearly on terms of equal- 
ity with other boys than at any other period 
during my prolonged schooldays. 


But even here he was always in disgrace, 
and, on at least one occasion, was treated 
with the most cruel injustice. Trollope, 
and three other of the boys, were sus- 
pected of being guilty of some nameless 
horror, of which Trollope was not only 
innocent, but, even when he wrote his 
autobiography, did not know the nature. 
The master condemned him as the worst 
of the four, because, to use Trollope’s 
words, “I, having come from a public 
school, might be supposed to be the leader 
of wickedness.” As the master had been 
a Harrow tutor, it is clear what was his 
estimate of the morality and discipline of 
public schools. 


The other three accused [Trollope says] 
were no doubt wicked boys, but were the 
curled darlings of the school, who would never 
have selected me to share their wickedness 
with them.+ 


The penalties inflicted on the offenders 
illustrate the irrational system of punish- 
ment then, and perhaps now, common in 
schools, and the nature and value of the 
so called religious education there given: 


We had each to write out a sermon, and my 
sermon was the longest of the four. During 
the whole of one term we were helped last at 
every meal. We were not allowed to visit the 
playground till the sermon was finished. Mine 
was only done a day or two before the holi- 
days. The master’s wife, when she saw us, 
shook her head with pitying horror: there 
were ever so many other punishments accumu- 
lated on our heads. 


A surfeit of sermon and an inferior and 
probably scanty supply of food was no 
doubt admirably suited to cure the moral 
infirmities of the offenders. At the open- | 


* Vol. i., pp. 5-6. 
t Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
t Ibid., ky p. 7 





ing of the next term the master whispered 
' to Trollope that perhaps he had been 
wrong in condemning him; but he had 
not the manliness or honesty to make a 
public confession of his injustice. It is 
refreshing to read Trollope’s outburst of 
honest indignation at his unjust treat- 
ment: — 


All that was fifty years ago, and it burns me 
now as though it were vesterday. What lily- 
livered curs those boys must have been not to 
have told the truth !— at any rate, so far as I 
was concerned.t 


But worse remained behind. From 
Sunbury the unfortunate boy was sent to 
Winchester. Here he had for teacher and 
ruler his eldest brother, Thomas Adol- 
phus, who not only had studied but in 
those capacities put in practice the theo- 
ries of Draco. The result was that, as 
part of his daily exercise, he thrashed 
Anthony with a big stick. The brothers, 
when they attained to man’s estate, be- 
came fast friends, but in their schooldays 
Adolphus was of all Anthony’s foes the 
worst. The holidays brought this miser- 
able boy a change but not happiness. 
The mother and most of the family were 
in America, and he once passed the mid- 
summer holidays in his father’s chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn. 


On this occasion [he says] my amusement 
consisted in wandering about amongst those 
old deserted buildings and in reading Shake- 
speare out of a bi-columned edition, which is 
still among my books. It was not that I had 
chosen Shakespeare, but that there was noth- 
ing else to read.tT “ 


These compulsory readings of Shake- 
speare were destined to bear good fruit in 
days to come. When Anthony had been 
a year and a half at Winchester his 
brother went with his father to America. 
Anthony’s condition then became worse 
than that of Charles Dickens ata like age, 
and worse even than the highly colored 
description of it which Dickens gives in 
** David Copperfield.” No provision was 
made for him; his college bills were left 
unpaid. The school tradesmen were told 
not to trust him, his pocket-money (a shil- 
ling a week) was stopped, the master 
whose duty it was to advance the money 
not unreasonably declining to continue his 
advances, as those for the last half-year 
had not been paid. Anthony skulked 
about, ill dressed and dirty, and became, 
as it were, a pariah amongst his school- 


* Vol i, p. 8 
t Ibid, p. 12. 
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fellows, who treated him with cruelty so | 
great that, young as he was, he, as the 
only means of escape from his sufferings, 
thought of suicide. Such ill-treatment 
produced its natural effect; he became 
hardened and reckless. He thus describes 
his state : — 


I feel convinced in my mind that I have 
been flogged oftener than any human being 
alive. It was just possible to get five scourg- 
ings in one day at Winchester, and I have 
often boasted that I obtained them all. Look- 
ing back over half a century, I am not quite 
sure whether the boast is true; but if I did 
not, nobody ever did.* 


After about a year and a half of these 
sufferings the father returned from Amer- 
ica, and took Antheny from Winchester 
to live in a wretched, tumble-down, ill- 
furnished farmhouse at Harrow Weald — 
“the gloom of that house,” he says, “he 
is unable to describe.” He was again 
sent as a day-boarder to Harrow School, 
where he was as much a pariah as he had 
been at Winchester. Every hand, both 
of the masters and boys, was against him. 
In his own words, ‘ The indignities I en- 
dured are not to be described.”¢ At 
length the much-enduring boy was driven 
to rebellion against his persecutors. He 
must be allowed to describe in his own 
words what he thinks the only satisfactory 
thing in his school career: — 


There came a great fight, at the end of 
which my opponent had to be taken home for 
a while. If these words be ever printed, I 
trust that some schoolfellow of those days may 
still be left alive who will be able to say that, 
in claiming this solitary glory of my school- 
days, I am not making a false boast, ¢ 


His father desired to send him to either 
Oxford or Cambridge. There were exhi- 
bitions from Harrow. Twice he tried for 
a sizarship at Clare Hall and failed. He 
made another futile attempt to gain a 
scholarship at Trinity, Oxford. After 
that the idea of a university career for 
him was abandoned. In such rials it 
was scarcely possible that he could suc- 
ceed. Inthe twelve years of his stay at 
Harrow no attempt had been made to 
teach him anything but Latin and Greek, 
and very little attempt to teach him those 
languages. In the second period of his 
time at Harrow his father could not afford 
to pay the tutor’s fees. The masters neg- 
lected the boy, as a natural consequence 
the boy neglected his lessons. “There 


* Vol. i., p. 24. 
t Ibid., p. 16. 
+ Ibid., pp. 17-25. 





TROLLOPE. 199 
| were twelve years of tuition,” he says, “in 
| which I do not remember that I ever knew 
a lesson.” * The after career of a clever, 
successful schoolboy often belies the 
promise of his schooltime. It would be 
curious to know how many of Anthony 
Trollope’s contemporaries who were win- 
ners of Harrow prizes and exhibitions got 
on in the world as well as he did. 

We have related the circumstances un- 
der which the Trollope family emigrated 
to Bruges. At that second-rate Continen- 
tal town Anthony found himself 


an idle, desolate hanger-on, that most hope- 
less of human beings, a hobbledehoy of nine- 
teen, without any idea of a career or a profes- 
sion or a trade. . . . As well as I can remem- 
ber [he adds] I was fairly happy, for there 
were pretty girls at Bruges with whom I could 
fancy that I was in love, and I had been re- 
moved from the real misery of school ; but as 
to my future life I had not even an aspiration.t 


At this time a commission in the Aus- 
trian service was offered tohim. For that 
service a knowledge of German and 
French was an indispensable qualification, 
Of those languages he knew almost noth- 
ing. To gain the necessary knowledge 
he became, as at one time of his life Gold- 
smith also did, an usher at a school; “ My 
heart still sinks within me,” is his com- 
ment on this event of his career, as I re- 
flect that any “one should have intrusted 
to me the tuition of thirty boys.”{ In 
comparison with a lot so wretched as that 
of an usher, we should think that of 
a crossing-sweeper infinitely preferable. 
For Anthony Trollope a better deliver- 
ance was at hand. His mother’s influ- 
ence with the then secretary of the Gen- 
eral Post-Office procured for him the offer 
of a clerkship in the office. He gladly 
accepted it, and left Brussels for London, 
passing through Bruges, where for the 
last time he saw his father and his brother 
Henry. 

Anthony Trollope’s life was divided 
into two careers—the one official, the 
other literary. During a considerable 
part of his lite they were pursued at the 
same time —sometimes the two blended 
together. So far as his memory lives — 
which he does not anticipate §—it will 
live by his literary work. ‘Though he 
was an energetic and efficient public ser- 
vant, his services were not generally 
known — scarcely by his chiefs sufficiently 
recognized, and it is not by his services 


* Vol. i., p. 25. 
t Ibid., p. 37. 
¢ Ibid., p. 39 
§ Vol. ii. p. 3. 
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that he will be remembered ; although he 
helped in bringing about many improve- 
ments in the postal service. To him we 
dwellers in small, remote villages are in- 
debted for the free and early delivery of 
our letters, and for the privilege of being 
able to buy postage-stamps at our village 
post-office. The pillar letter-boxes, now 
1o be found, not only in the streets of our 
towns, but in the hedgerows of the high- 
ways and byways of our country districts, 
were originated by him. He was also the 
friend of the helots of our public service 
—the overworked and underpaid letter- 
carriers and sorters. As far as he could, 
he took care they should not be over- 
worked, that they should be adequately 
paid, and, on the other hand, that they 
should be made to earn their wages, that 
they should have some hours to them- 
selves, especially on Sunday, and, latterly, 
that they should not be crushed by what 
he calls ‘the damnable system of so-called 
merit.” * He certainly would have opposed 
the illiberal rule by which country post- 
men are now deprived of their holidays 
on Good Friday and Christmas Day. 

The poverty and misfortune which over- 
clouded his schooldays pursued him into 
the early part of his post-office career. 
He tells a sad tale: — 


My salary was to be £90 a year, and on that 
I was to live in London, keep up my character 
as a gentleman, and be happy. That I should 
have thought this possible at the age of nine- 
teen, and should have been delighted at being 
able to make the attempt, does not surprise 
me now; but that others should have thought 
it possible, friends who knew something of 
the world, does astonish me.t 


The natural consequence followed. He 
soon became deeply in debt. He fell into 
the hands of a money-lender — 


a little, clean old man, who always wore a 
high, starched white cravat, inside which he 
had a habit of twisting his chin as he uttered 
his cautions. 


Daily visits from this gentleman dam- 
aged Trollope in the opinion of his official 
chiefs, nor were his relations with them 
improved when the air was darkened by a 
woman walking into the room in which he 
sat with six or seven other clerks, “ having 
a large basket on her arm and an im- 
mense bonnet on her head, and who ad- 
dressed him in a loud voice, ‘ Anthony 
Trollope, when are you going to marry my 
daughter?’ We have all,” he ad‘s, “ had 


* Vol. ii., p. 118. 
t Vol. i., p. 46. 
+ Ibid., p. 65. 
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our worst moments, and that was one of 
my worst. I lived through it, however, 
and did not marry the young lady.” He 
protests that “no young man in such a 
position was ever much less to blame than 
he had been in this.”* From his own 
admissions it is plain that he was habit- 
ually unpunctual, and that his behavior to 
his chiefs was brusque and disrespectful. 
This fact gives color to a somewhat ill- 
natured description of him “as banging 
about the world.” ¢ The powers of endur- 
ance of his chiefs must have been strained 
to the utmost by their unruly subordinate. 
Of this we give an illustration in his own 
words ;: — 


On one occasion, in the performance of my 
duty, I had to puta private letter containing 
bank-notes on the secretary’s table, which let- 
ter I had duly opened, as it was not marked 
private. The letter was seen by the colonel, 
but had not been moved by him when he left 
the room. On his return it was gone, In the 
mean time I had returned to the room again 
in the performance of some duty. When the 
letter was missed I was sent for, and there I 
found the colonel much moved about his let- 
ter, and a certain chief clerk, who, with a long 
face, was making suggestions as to the proba- 
ble fate of the money. “The letter has been 
taken,” said the colonel, turning to me angrily, 
“and, by G—! there has been nebody in the 
room but you and I.” As he spoke, he thun- 
dered his fist down upon the table. “ Then,” 
said I, “by G—! you have taken it,” and I 
also thundered my fist down, but, accidentally, 
not upon the table, There was there a stand- 
ing movable desk, at which, I presume, it was 
the Colonel’s habit to write, and on this mova- 
ble desk was a large bottle full of ink. My 
fist, unfortunately, came on the desk, and the 
ink at once flew up, covering the Colonel’s 
face and shirt-front. Then it was a sight to 
see that senior clerk, as he seized a quire of 
blotting-paper, and rushed to the aid of his 
superior officer, striving to mop up the ink; 
and a sight also to see the Colonel, in his 
agony, hit right out through the blotting-paper 
at that senior clerk’s unoffending stomach. 
At that moment there came in the Colonel’s 
private secretary with the letter and the mon- 
ey, and I was desired to go back to my own 
room. This was an incident not in my favor, 
though I do not know that it did me special 
harm.§ 


In Parliamentary or official life we can 
call to mind no such scene as this except 
the memorable occasion in the House of 
Commons, when William Wilberforce 


* Vol. i., pp. 63-4. 
+ Vide the Saturday Review, Oct. 20, 1883. 
+ J.e., Colonel Maberly, then secretary of the Gene 
eral Post-Office. 
§ Vol. i., pp. 62-3. 
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emptied the contents of the ink-bottle, 
which he always wore at his button-hole, 
on the white cords of Sir Thomas Acland, 
and then, snatching blotting-paper from 
the clerk’s table, rushed, amidst the cheers 
and laughter of the House, to his friend to 
repair the mischief done to his apparel. 
Under the circumstances we do not won- 
der at reading that Trollope, for the first 
seven years of his public service, bore in 
the office a decidedly bad character. This 
is his own description of himself: “I was 
always on the eve of being dismissed, and 
yet was always striving to show how good 
a public servant I could become if only a 
chance were given me.”* At length the 
chance was given. There had been cre- 
ated in the service a new body of officers 
called surveyors’ clerks. A vacancy in 
one of these clerkships occurred, but it 
was in Ireland, and “there was a convic- 
tion [in the office] that nothing could be 
worse than the berth of asurveyor’s clerk 
in Ireland.” ¢ Trollope was now twenty- 
six. He felt that his circumstances were 
desperate, and that he must do something 
to retrieve his position. He went, there- 
fore, boldly to his enemy, the secretary, 
and volunteered for Ireland if the secre- 
tary would send him. The secretary was 
glad to be so rid of him, and to Ireland 
he went. The salary and allowance of 
this clerkship made up a yearly income, 
after deducting expenses, of £400. “ This 
was,” Trollope says, “the first good for- 
tune of my life.” { Certainly it did not 
come too soon. Hitherto he had been 
regarded by those connected with him “ as 
an evil, an incumbrance, a useless thing, 
a creature to be ashamed of.” His friends 
seem to have thought that no good would 
come of his Irish scheme, though they 
did not dissuade him from it. One of 
them who advanced him money for his 
outfit “looked on him with pitying eyes,” 
and shook his head after the fashion of 
Lord Burleigh in “The Critic.” “ After 
all you were right to go,” was his admis- 
‘sion, made a few years afterwards, when 
Trollope repaid him the loan.g ‘The 
twenty-six years of suffering, disgrace, and 
remorse ” were now over. He landed in 
_ Dublin in September, 1841, and called on 
the secretary of the Irish Post Office, 
where he found his reputation had pre- 
ceded him in the shape of “a very bad 
character,” ungenerously sent over by the 
secretary of the English office. The Irish 
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official informed Trollope that he had 
been told he was worthless, and must in 
all probability be dismissed, but, he added, 
“ T shall judge you on your merits.” The 
narrative continues : — 


201 


From that time to the day on which T left 
the service I never heard a word of censure, 
nor had many months passed before I found 
that my services were valued. Lefore a year 
was over I had acquired the character of a 
thoroughly good public servant.* 


His duties were at first those of “a dep- 
uty inspector of country post-offices,” and 
amongst other things to be inspected were 
the postmasters’ accounts, an “odd des- 
tiny for one who had never learned the 
multiplication table, nor done a sum in 
long division.” ¢ A defaulting postmas- 
ter gave Trollope an opportunity of mas- 
tering the details of the accounts, which 
were then very intricate. With the in- 
dustry and perseverance which were ever 
characteristic of him, he availed himself 
of this opportunity to the utmost, and 
never had any further difficulty in the 
matter of official accounts.t But his chief 
work was the investigating of complaints 
made by the public as to postal matters. 
He tells a very amusing story of an Irish 
squire who had a postal grievance so un- 
endurable “ that he had written on it many. 
letters couched in the strongest language.” 
Trollope was sent to his house to investi- 
gate the complaint, and was most hospi- 
tably received. His reception was an 
illustration of the social habits of the Irish 
gentry of a bygone day. “I shall never 
forget,” Trollope relates, “the squire’s 
righteous indignation when I brought up 
the postal question after the departure of 
the young lady. ‘ Was I’such a Goth as 
to contaminate wine with business!’” 
The next morning Trollope again pro- 
posed to discuss the question. His host 
wrung his hands in unmistakable disgust. 
“But what,” asked Trollope, “am I to 
say in my report?” “* Anything you 
please, don’t spare me, if you want an 
excuse for yourself. Here I sit all day 
with nothing to do, and I like writing let- 
ters.’” Trollope reported that “the gen- 
tleman was now quite satisfied with the 
postal arrangements for his district;” he 
felt, he says, a soft regret that he had 
robbed his friend of his occupation. No 
more was heard at the post-office of that 
gentleman.§ 


* Vol. i., pp. 83-4. 
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Trollope’s life in Treland was, he says, 
“ altogether avery jolly one.” After three 
years he married; and after ten years of 
Irish service he was temporarily removed 
to England to carry out a plan which had 
been formed for extending the rural de- 
livery of letters. He spent two years on 
this task. 


During these two years it was the ambition 
of my life to cover the country with rural let- 
ter-carriers ; [and, with pardonable pride, he 
adds :] I was, in truth, a beneficent angel to 
the public, bringing everywhere with me an 
earlier, cheaper, and much more regular deliv- 
ery of letters,* 


a benefit for which we and all others 
who dwell in remote villages can never be 
sufficiently grateful. 


I began [he says] in Devonshire, and vis- 
ited, I think I may say, every nook in that 
county, in Cornwall, Somersetshire, the greater 
part of Devonshire, the Channel Islands, part 
of Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Monmouth- 
shire, and the six southern Welsh counties, 
and in this way [ had an opportunity of seeing 
a considerable portion of Great Britain with a 
minuteness few have enjoyed; and I did my 
business after a fashion in which no other 
official man has worked —at least for many 
years.t 


This was true, for he went almost 
everywhere on horseback, riding on an 
average forty miles a day, and combining 
with business a good deal of hunting. 
Hunting was, if not the greatest pursuit, 
one of the greatest pursuits of his life. 
He began hunting in Ireland, and learned 
to love it with an affection which he could 
not himself fathom or understand. His 
devotion to it illustrated the applicability 
to him of the description of the old Ro- 
man hero, “Ouzdguid vult id valde vult.” 
On no such subject did he write with such 
delight, and he admits that he has dragged 
it into too many of his novels. Our read- 
ers will remember his controversy on 
hunting with Mr. E. A. Freeman, in which 
Trollope, as the advocate of fox-hunting, 
maintained that the fox rather likes being 
hunted than otherwise $ And yet:— 


Surely [he says], no man has labored at it 
as I have done, or hunted under such draw- 
backs as to distances, money, and natural dis- 
advantages. I am very heavy, very blind, have 
been, in reference to hunting, a poor man, and 
am now§ an old man. I have often had to 


* Vol. i., pp. 119-121. 
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travel all night outside a mail-coach, in order 
that I might hunt the next day. Nor have [ 
ever been, in truth, a good horseman, and I 
have passed the greater part of my hunting life 
under the discipline of the Civil Service. But 
it has been for more than thirty years a duty 
to me to ride to hounds, and I have performed 
that duty with a persistent energy. Nothing 
has ever been allowed to stand in the way of 
hunting — neither the writing of books, nor 
the work of the Post-Office, nor other pleas- 
ures.* 


He continued his favorite pursuit up to 
1876. ‘I think,” he says with calm sat- 
isfaction, “that I may say with truth that 
1 rode hard to my end.” ¢ After hunting 
was once given up, “he never,” his son 
tells us, “ spoke willingly on hunting mat- 
ters.” ft 

Trollope’s mission to England being 
accomplished, he returned to Ireland, and 
was then promoted from being a survey- 
or’s clerk to be a surveyor. His reputa- 
tion as an effective public servant led the 
post-office authorities to send him to 
Egypt to make a treaty for the convey- 
ance of our mails through Egypt by rail- 
way, and, after the usual amount of shuf- 
fling and delay on the part of the pashas, 
he settled the terms of a treaty. Then he 
was sent to Glasgow to revise the post- 
office there, and thence to the West In- 
dies, “to cleanse the Augean stables of 
our post-office system,” and while there 
wrote “* The West Indies and the Spanish 
Main,” which, of all his books, he con- 
sidered the best. He returned again to 
Ireland, and shortly afterwards changed 
his Irish district for an English one.§ 
The change was not made without diffi- 
culty. Though he was by this time, to 
use his own words, * known to be a thor- 
oughly efficient public servant,” he did 
not “stand very well with the dominant 
interest at the Post-Office.”” His old en- 
emy, the secretary, had, as Trollope oddly 
expresses it, been “ squeezed into,” which 
we interpret to mean “squeezed out.” At 
any rate, he had given place to the late 
Sir Rowland Hill. Trollope does not 
draw a very flattering portrait of the orig- 
inator of the penny post. 


With Hill [he says] I never had any sym- 
pathy, nor he with me. In figures and facts 
he was most accurate ; but I never came across 
any one who so little understood the ways of 
men, unless it was his brother Frederick (the 
Under-Secretary). The servants of the Poste 
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Office — men numerous enough to have formed 
a large army in old days— were so many ma- 
chines, who could be counted on for their 
exact work without deviation, as wheels may 
be counted on which are kept going always at 
the same pace and always by the same power. 
Rowland Hill was an industrious public ser- 
vant, anxious for the good of his country; but 
he was a hard task-master, and one who would, 
I think, have put the great Department with 
which he was concerned altogether out of gear 
by his hardness, had he not been at last con- 
trolled.* 


It is evident that in a different way 
Trollope when “he ranked among the 
most conspicuous members of the Post- 
Office,” ¢ was equally trying and embar- 
rassing to his chiefs as when he stood 
lowest : among the junior clerks. Hecalls 
to mind with “evident pleasure, “ the feuds, 
such delicious feuds,” with his chiefs. 
Also that he was always “ an anti-Hillite ; ” 
complacently adding, “It was a pleasure 
to me to differ from him on all occasions ; 
and, looking back now, I think that in 
all such differences I was right.”{ His 
self-complacency is only equalled by his 
candor, as is shown by this frank admis- 
sion: — 


When matters came to be considered, I gen- 
erally had an opinion of my own. I have no 
doubt that I often made myself disagreeable. 
I know that sometimes I tried to do so.§ 


Again : — 


How I loved, when I was contradicted — as 
I was very often, and no doubt very properly 
—to do instantly as I was bid, and then to 
prove that what I was doing was fatuous, dis- 
honest, expensive, and impractical. ... Ihave 
revelled in those official correspondences, and 
look back to some of them as the greatest de- 
lights of my life. But I am not so sure they 
were so delightful to others. || 


He gave official offence by the publica- 
tion of his novel, “ The Three Clerks,” 
which reveals some of the arcana of the 
Civil Service ;4] and he gave greater of- 
fence by giving to the clerks of the depart- 
ment a lecture on the Civil Service in the 
General Post-Office itself. The lecture 
was permitted, and he disobeyed no order, 
but he avows 


that in it he advocated the doctrines that a 
Civil servant is only a servant so far as his 
contract goes, and that he is, beyond that, en- 


* Ibid., pp. 178-9, conf. ii., p. 
+ From the official letter cchucuteiging his resigna- 
tion in 1867, vol. ii., p. 115. 
t Vol ii., p. 119. 
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titled to be as free a man in politics, as free in 
his gereral pursuits, and as free in opinion, as 
those who are in open professions and open 
trades,* 


These views were at that time contrary to 
the traditions of government offices and 
to the prejudices of their chiefs. The 
secretary, therefore, reported to the post- 
master-general that Trollope ought to be 
dismissed. The postmaster sent for Trol- 
lope, and informed him of the secretary’s 
recommendation. Trollope knew himself 
to be too good to be treated in that fash- 
ion, and, being on good terms with the 
postmaster, simply inquired whether his 
lordship was prepared to dismiss him, at 
which the postmaster merely laughed, and 
the matter ended. 

Officially trying as Trollope was, he was 
not only an efficient public servant, but 
he was attached to the post-office. “1,” 
he tells us, “had imbued myself with a 
thorough love of letters —1 mean the 
letters which are carried by the post, and 
was anxious for their welfare as though 
they were all my own.” ¢ He strove also 
gallantly to improve the style of writing 
official reports, never being contented 
with his own reports — in writing which 
he took extreme delight—unless they 
seemed to be so written as to be pleasant 
to read. He does not feel certain that he 
succeeded in this attempt, for he felt it 
was not regarded with favor by his chiefs. 
He heard horror expressed because the 
old forms were disregarded, and language 
used which had no savor of red tape.f 
During the period of his service in the 
office he did very much special work, for 
which he neither asked nor received any 
remuneration, though in such cases it was 
then usual to give remuneration. When 
he determined to write a book on the 
United States he asked for nine months’ 
leave of absence, which, after a good deal 
of demur, was granted, but with an inti- 
mation from the secretary that it was to 
be considered as a full equivalent for the 
special services Trollope had rendered to 
the department. If it was to be a ques- 
tion of remunerating him, Trollope did not 
choose that his work should be valued. at 
the price put upon it by Hill; he therefore 
declined to accept the leave clogged with 
the stipulations imposed by Hill, and it 
was withdrawn by order of the postmaster- 
general. This success of Troliope was 
not likely to improve the relations be- 
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tween him and Hill. By 1867 his literary 
reputation was established, his literary 
earnings were great and still increasing. 
In the post-office he was disappointed at 
not being promoted to the vacant office of 
under-secretary. Although he had been 
thirty-three years in the office he was not 
qualified to claim a retiring pension, nev- 
ertheless he determined to end his con- 
nection with the department. He re- 
signed, and he received an acknowledg- 
ment that his “ Post-Office work had been 
faithfully and indeed energetically per- 
formed.” * There was a touch of irony, 
he thought, in the use of the word “ ener- 
getically,” for he believes that his “ ener- 
gy” was the reason why the secretaries 
and assistant secretaries very often would 
have been glad to get rid of him. We 
think he is unjust tohis colleagues. That 
he was highly thought of by them is shown 
by the fact that, after he had quitted the 
service, the post-office authorities re- 
quested him to go to Washington to ne- 
gotiate a postal treaty with the United 
States. Regarding this request as a com- 
pliment he went, and the result was a 
treaty more or less satisfactory. The ne- 
gotiation of it was a task requiring all 
the energy which he so abundantly pos- 
sessed.t 

After Trollope left the post-office, he 
for a short period became the editor of 
the St. Paul’s Magazine, and for a still 
shorter time an active politician. He 
thought a seat in the House of Commons 
should be the highest object of ambition 
to every educated Englishman, “that to 
serve one’s country without pay is the 
grandest work a man can do.” ${ He had 
formed this opinion so far back as the 
days of his degradation and misery at the 
post-office. An uncle asked him what 
destination he should like best for his 
future life; he said that he should like to 
be a member of Parliament. The uncle 
sarcastically replied that, as far as he 
knew, few clerks in the post-office be- 
came members of Parliament. This jeer 
Trollope never forgot or forgave. The 
opinion so early formed was one motive 
which, when made free to do so by 
having acquitted the public service, deter- 
mined him to seek a seat in Parliament. 
But there was an even stronger motive. 
Like all men of strong character he was a 
good hater. His uncle’s jeer was to him 
lethalis arundo, the wound it had caused 


* Vol. ii., p. 116. 
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was not even then cured. This appears 
from his own words: — 


My uncle was dead, but if I could get a seat, 
the knowledge that I had done so might travel 
to that bourne from whence he was not likely 
to return, and he might there feel that he had 
done me wrong.* 


The belief in human immortality surely 
never before had so odd a practical ap- 
plication. Few, if any, of those who 
most firmly hold that belief would incur 
the cost of a contested election on the 
chance that the news of success, if gained, 
might reach a departed friend or enemy, 
especially if the candidate bore in mind 
that, if the news of success could reach 
the departed, so also could the news of 
failure—and if that reached him he 
might say or think, “Ah! that fellow is 
as great a fool as ever.” r 

Trollope knew himself to be wholl 
unfitted for Parliamentary life. “I was 
aware,” he owns, “that I could do no 
good by going into Parliament; that the 
time for it, if there could have been a 
time, had gone by.” He was then fifty- 
three —an age at which it is hopeless to 
begin a Parliamentary career. He had, 
he owns, no special gifts to make him 
naturally a gcod speaker, and had not 
studied the art early enough in life to 
overcome natural difficulties. As to his 
political creed he enters into a long meta- 
physico-theological argument, which he 
thus concludes: “ Holding such views I 
think I am guilty of no absurdity in call- 
ing myself an advanced Conservative 
Liberal.” ¢ 

In fact he was more advanced as a Con- 
servative than a Liberal. Not only was 
he opposed to the ballot, support of which 
has always been one of the notes of ad- 
vanced Liberalism, but he had strong 
aristocratic tendencies and prejudices. 
This is illustrated by the grounds of his 
objection to the competitive examination 
system, which by their narrowness remind 
one of the captain in Swift’s poem who 
says, 

To give a young gentleman right education, 
The army's the only good school in the na- 
tion:— 


I dare to say what no one now dares to say 
in print, though some of us whisper it occa- 
sionally into our friends’ ears—there are 
places in life which can hardly be well filled 
except by “ gentlemen.” The word is one the 
use of which almost subjects one to ignominy, 
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If I say that a judge should be a gentleman, 
or a bishop, I am met with a scornful allusion 
to “ Nature’s Gentlemen.” Were I to make 
such an assertion with reference to the House 
of Commons, nothing that I ever said again 
would receive the slightest attention. A man 
in public life could not do himself a greater 
injury than by saying in public that the com- 
missions in the army or navy, or berths in the 
civil service, should be given exclusively to 
gentlemen ; he would be defied to define the 
term, and would fail should he attempt to do 
so. But he would know what he meant, and 
so very probably would they who defied him. 
It may be that the son of the butcher of the 
village shall become as well fitted for employ- 
ments requiring gentle culture as the son of a 
parson. Such is often the case. When such 
is the case, no one has been more prone to 
give the butcher’s son all the welcome he has 
merited than I myself; but the chances are 
greatly in favor of the parson’s son. The 
gates of the one class should be open to the 
other; but neither to the one class nor the 
other can good be done by declaring that there 
are no gates, no barrier, no difference. The 
system of competitive examination is, I think, 
based on a supposition that there is no differ- 
ence.* 


Elsewhere he says: — 


I had always been aware of a certain vision- 
ary weakness about myself in regard to poli- 
tics. I knew that in politics I could never 
become a practical man. Still [he continues] 
I had an almost insane desire to sit in Parlia- 
ment and be able to assure myself that my 
uncle’s scorn had not been deserved.t 


It was suggested to him by the late Mr. 
Charles Buxton that he should stand for 
the new division of Essex, created in 1867, 
and which, as it adjoins London, was 
thought would prove Liberal. Had he 
stood at the general election of 1868 he 
would have been returned without a con- 
test, but when the Liberal candidates were 
chosen he was in America, and another 
Liberal was selected. He returned from 
America in time for the general election, 
but somewhat late to look for a seat. 
Beverley was proposed to him, and to 
Beverley he went. A more unfortunate 
choice he could not have made. The 
borough was rotten to the core. From 
1832 the seats had been held by a suc- 
cession of members who, to use the slang 
of electioneering agents, had “nursed” 
the borough. Sir Heary Edwards, one of 
the sitting members, had nursed it so 
much and so long that he thought he had 
gained fixity of tenure next door to per- 
manence in the representation, To add 


* Voi. i., pp. 53-4. 
t Vol. ii., pp. 134-6. 
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to Trollope’s misfortunes he was yoked 
as a colleague with a Romanist; any one 
acquainted with the feeling on religious 
matters of the smaller English Parlia- 
mentary boroughs knows the impossibility 
of a Romanist gaining a seat for sucha 
constituency. It was on this ground that 
Lord Beaconsfield, when, in 1859, he in- 
troduced his first Reform Bill, justified 
preserving the borough of Arundel, al- 
though he owned it was “absolutely the 
nomination borough ” of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, because there alone the nine hundred 
thousand Roman Catholics of England, 
“a number more than the population of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire and double 
that of the Tower Hamlets,” could, in the 
person of the duke’s nominee, send a rep- 
resentative to Parliament. Nevertheless, 
Lord Beaconsfield, by his Reform Act of 
1867, disfranchised Arundel. 

On Trollope’s arrival in Beverley the 


experienced agent for the Liberal party 


met him. 


“So,” said he [as Trollope tells the story], 


“you are going to stand for Beverley?” [ 
replied gravely that I was thinking of doing 
so. “You don’t expect to get in?’™he said, 
Again I was grave. “I would not,” I said, 
“be sanguine, but, nevertheless, I was dis- 
posed to hope for the best.” “Oh, no,” con- 
tinued he, with good-humored raillery, “you 
won’t get in; i don’t suppose you really ex- 
pect it. But there is a fine career open to 
you. You will spend £1,000, and lose the 
election. Then you will petition, and spend 
another £1,000. You will throw out the elect- 
ed members. There will be a Commission, 
and the borough will be disfranchised, Fora 


beginner, such as you are, that will be a great 


success,” * 


“Tl faut souffrir pour étre belle,” says a 


French proverb. If we change the word 
“ belle” to “ grand,” Trollope in his Bev- 
erley experience abundantly verified this 
proverb; he describes the time he spent 
there “as the most wretched fortnight of 
his manhood.” “I felt myself,” is his 
lament, “to be a kind of pariah in the 
borough, to whom was opposed all that 
was pretty and all that was nice and all 
that was ostensibly good.” He was sub- 
ject “to a bitter tyranny from grinding 
vulgar tyrants,” who would not let him go 
to church, and, far worse, would not let 
him go out hunting. His days were spent 
in the lanes and byways of that uninviting 
town, exposed to the rain and up to his 
knees in slush, canvassing voters who ex- 
pected, in order to induce them to give 


* Vol. ii., p. 139. ° 
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their votes, a /exe tormentum in the shape 
of a five-pound note. Every night he had 
to speak somewhere, “which was bad, 
and listen to the speaking of others which 
was much worse.” Of course he was at 
the bottom of the poll. “I paid £400,” 
he says, “for my expenses and returned 
to London.” * For a man who had fallen 
among thieves he got off very easily, the 
expenses even of unsuccessful candidates 
at Beverley usually amounted to thou- 
sands. A petition followed, though not 
from Trollope, and Beverley ceased to be 
a Parliamentary borough. 

We now turn to Trollope’s literary ca- 
reer, in which he worked with as much 
earnestness as he showed in the post-office 
and in the hunting-field. He is proud to 
say that he, his mother, and brother wrote 
more books than were probably ever be- 
fore produced by a single family.t In 
1876 he found that his works were then 
more in number than those of any other 
living author, and he afterwards added to 
them considerabty.{ He had then pub- 
lished “much more than twice as much 
as Carlyle,” and considerably more than 
Voltaire, even including his letters.§ 


We are told [he continues] that Varro, at 
the age of So, had written 430 volumes, and 
that he went on writing for eight years longer. 
I wish I knew what was the length of Varro’s 
volumes. I comfort myself by reflecting that 
the amount of manuscript described as a book 
in Varro’s time was not much.|| 


After he left school it was borne in 
upon his mind “that the only career in 
life within his reach was that of an author, 
and the only mode of authorship open to 
him was that of a writer of novels.” And 
he very early resolved that an attempt at 
novel-writing must be made, but the at- 
tempt was long delayed. To prepare 
himself for his career as a novelist he 
began to read French and Latin: he made 
himself familiar with Horace, and ac- 
uuainted with the works of our greatest 
poets. Another course of preparation he 
had earlier begun. He resembled Ma- 
caulay in the habit which the Greeks 
called xevy ywaxapia (“empty happiness ”), 
the habit of building castles in the air, 
which Macaulay said he and his sister, 
Lady Trevelyan, indulged in beyond any 
people that he knew.{[] Macaulay’s sister 


* Vol. ii., p. 140 et seg. 

t Vol. i., p. 28. 

+ Conf. his list of his books, vol. ii., p. 222, with the 
supplemental list given by the editor, preface, ix. 

§ Vol. ii., p. 221. 

li Vol. i., pp. 70-72. 

{ Trevelyan’s Macaulay, vol. ii., p. 451, note. 
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sation with him on this habit and its 
effects : — 


I said, I was surprised at the great accu- 
racy of his information, considering how desul- 
tory his reading had been. ‘“ My accuracy as 
to facts,” he said, **I owe to a cause which 
many men would not confess. It is due to my 
love of castle-building. The past is, in my 
mind, soon constructed into a romance.” He 
then went on to describe the way in which 
from his childhood his imagination had been 
filled by the study of history. ‘“ With a per- 
son of my turn,” he said, “the minute touches 
are of a great interest, and perhaps greater 
than the most important events. Spending so 
much time as I do in solitude, my mind would 
have rusted by gazing vacantly at the shop- 
windows. As it is, I am no sooner in the 
streets than I am in Greece, in Rome, in the 
midst of the French Revolution. Precision in 
dates, the day or hour in which a man was 


A slight fact, a sentence, a word, are of im- 
portance in my romance. Pepys’s “ Diary” 
formed almost inexhaustible food for my fancy. 
I seem to know every inch of Whitehall. I 
go in at Holbein’s gate, and come out through 
the matted gallery. The conversations which 
I compose between great people of the time 
are long and sufficiently animated, in the style, 
if not with the merits, of Sir Walter Scott’s, 
The old parts of London which you are some- 
times surprised at my knowing so well, those 
old gates and houses down by the river, have 
all played their part in my stories.” He spoke, 
too, of the manner in which he used to wander 
about Paris, weaving tales of the Revolution, 
and he thought that he owed his command of 
language greatly to this habit.* 


We would add that to this habit we owe 
the description of the battle of Sedgmoor, 
of the offer of the crown to William and 
Mary, of the trial of Warren Hastings. 

Trollope was equally under the influ- 
ence of this habit of castle-building; he 
often reflected with dismay on the hours 
devoted to it, but he adds: — 


I suppose it must have tended to make me 
what I have been.... I was always going 
about with some castle in the air firmly built 
within my mind. Nor were these efforts in 
architecture spasmodic or subject to constant 
change ‘from day to day. For weeks, for 
months, if I remember rightly, from year to 
year, I would carry on the same tale, binding 
myself down to certain laws, to certain pro- 
portions, proprieties, and wishes. Nothing 
impossible was ever introduced, nor even any- 
thing which from outward circumstances would 
seem to be violently improbable. There can, 
I imagine, hardly be a more dangerous mental 
practice ; but I have often doubted whether, 





* Trevelyan’s Macaulay, vol. i. pp. 153) 144 
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had it not been my practice, I should ever 
have written a novel. I learned in this way to 
maintain an interest in a fictitious story, to 
dwell on a work created by my own imagina- 
tion, and to live in a world altogether outside 
the world of my own material life.* 


It determined the character of his writ- 
ings: t “Iam realistic,” he says of him- 
self. Speaking of Barsetshire, “the new 
shire he had added to the English coun- 
ties ”— 

I had it [he says] all in my mind — its 
roads and railroads, its towns and parishes, its 
Members of Parliament, and the different 
hunts which rode over it. I knew all the great 
lords and their castles, the squires and their 
parks, the rectors and their churches, “ Fram- 
ley Parsonage” was the fourth novel in which 
I had placed the scene in Barsetshire, and as 
I wrote I made a map of the dear county. 
Throughout these stories there has been no 
name given to a fictitious site which does not 
represent to me a spot of which I know all the 
accessories as though I had lived and wan- 
dered there.t 
Again: — 

It is so that I have lived with my characters, 
and thence has come whatever success I have 
obtained. There is a gallery of them, and of 
all in that gallery I may say that I know the 
tone of the voice, and the color of the hair, 
every flame of the eye, and the very clothes 
they wear. Ofeach man I could assert whether 
he would have said these or the other words; 
of every woman, whether she would then have 
smiled, or so have frowned.§ 


Of Thackeray, he remarks: “It is evi- 
dent from all his best work that he lived 
with the characters he was creating,” and 
Trollope attributes the decline towards 
the close of Thackeray’s career of his 
power of charming to the fact that he 
allowed his mind to become weary of the 
fictitious life which is always demanding 
a new creation, and thought of his charac- 
ters only when at his desk.|] 

' It has been well said 


that Anthony Trollope’s fictions are photo- 
graphs of nineteenth-century life in pen and 
ink. They do not represent a great force of 
literature, though Mr. Trollope may have 
many imitators, like George Eliot, but they 
give hundreds and thousands of men and 
women, of all ranks, exactly what they want — 
light, easy reading, that requires no special 
thought, that is at once a pure recreation, and 
that presents to them, as if reflected in a mir- 
ror, the society in which they live. J 


* Vol. i., pp. 56-58. 

+ Vol. ii., p+ 41. 

¢ Vol. i., p. 204. 

§ Vol. ii., p. 51. 

i! Vol. ii., pp. 64-66. 

q England, by T. H. S. Escott, chap. xxviii., p. 481. 
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With this agrees Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s criticism on Trollope, which 
Trollope owns to be true in its nature, 
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Have you ever read the novels of Anthony 
Tro:lope? They precisely suit my taste, solid 
and substantial, written on the strength of beef 
and through the inspiration of ale; and just 
as real as if some giant had hewn a great lump 
out of the earth and put it under a glass case 
with all its inhabitants going about their daily 
business and not suspecting that they were 
being made a show of, and these books are 
just as English as a beefsteak. Have they 
ever been tried in America? It needs an 
English residence to make them thoroughly 
comprehensible ; but still I should think that 
human nature would give them success any- 
where.* 


Hawthorne’s criticism reminds us of 
that of the Zzmes reviewer of one of Trol- 
lope’s earliest novels, which the reviewer 
likened to a leg of mutton, and described 
it “as substantial but a little coarse.” f¢ 

Trollope’s habits of castle-building and 
of living with the characters of his novels 
make them real in a manner that could 
only be achieved by a master of the craft 
of novel-writing ; they are mostly what he 
calls “the simple results of efforts of his 
moral consciousness.” His mother, in 
her “Vicar of Wrexhill,”~ essayed to 
draw the portrait of a clergyman, and pro- 
duced an unpleasant caricature. In the 
Barsetshire novels, the bishop, the dean, 
and the archdeacon live and move on the 
page before us, yet Trollope never lived 
ina provincial cathedral city, he was never 
intimate with a cathedral close. He had 
never even spoken to an archdeacon, but 
Archdeacon Grantley has been declared 
by competent authorities to be “a real 
archdeacon down to the ground.” § Equal- 
ly living is Mrs. Proudie (the bishop’s 
wife), about whom Trollope delighted to 
write — 


so thorough [he. says] was my knowledge 
of all the little shades of her character. It 
was not only that she was a tyrant, a bully, a 
would-be priestess—a very vulgar woman, 
and one who would send headlong to the neth- 
ermost pit all who disagreed with her: but 
that at the same time she was conscientious, 
by no means a hypocrite, really believing in 
the brimstone which she threatened, and anx- 
ious to save the souls around her from its hor- 
rors, And as her tyranny increased so did 


* Vol. i., p. 193. 

t Ibid., p. 105. 

t The vicar was said to be meant for the Rev. J. W. 
Cunningham, then vicar of Harrow, a leader of the 
Evangelical party, and author of a book called “ The 
Velvet Cushion,” p. 68, 

§ Vol. ii., p. 124. 
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the bitterness of the moments of her repent- 
ance increase, in that she knew herself to be a 
tyrant, till that bitterness killed her.* 


In spite, perhaps because, of Mrs. Prou- 
die’s numerous bad qualities she was to 
Trollope what Little Nell in “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” was to Dickens, and 
“my uncle Toby” to Sterne.f Tears 
did not lie so near the surface with Trol- 
lope as with Dickens, and he did not cry, 
as did Dickens, when he killed his favor- 
ite; yet Trollope confesses that it was 
with many misgivings that, in a misplaced 
deference to some impertinent and frivo- 
lous criticisms not meant for his ear, but 
which he happened to overhear,f he killed 
his old friend. As by his “moral con- 
sciousness ” he created an archdeacon so 
also did he a journalist. In “The War- 
den” he introduces one “Tom Towers ” 
as being potent among the contributors 
to the Fupiter— under which name he 
owns that he alluded to the Zimes,; he 
was as ignorant of journalists as of the 
clergy, and had not then so much as heard 
the name of any of the Zimes writers, but 
so real and lifelike was “Tom Towers” 
that the Zimes, in favorably reviewing 
“The Warden,” added a gentle word of 
rebuke at the morbid condition of the 
author’s mind which had prompted him 
to indulge in personalities in reference to 
an editor or manager of the Zimes.§ Two 
of his characters in “ The Three Clerks” 
he confesses are drawn from real persons. 
Sir Gregory Hardlines was intended for, 
and recognized to be, Sir Charles ‘Trevel- 
yan, then “the Great Apostle of the (by 
Trollope) much loathed scheme of com- 
petitive examination,” and therefore a 
special object of his dislike. By the fee- 
bly facetious name of Sir Warwick West 
End it is intended to denote Sir Stafford 
Northcote.|| In “The Small House at 
Alington” another hero of the civil ser- 
vice, Sir Raffle Buffle, is introduced; but 
“Sir Raffle was intended to represent a 
type, not a man; but the man for the 
picture was soon chosen, and Trollope 
was often assured that the portrait was 
very like. He had never seen the gentle- 
man with whom he was supposed to have 
taken the liberty.” J 


* Vol. ii., p. 109. 

+ “I am for the time being nearly dead with work 
and grief for the loss of my child” (ze., Little Nell). 
— Letters of Charles Dickens, vol. i., p. 38. ‘*So 
much am [ delighted with my uncle Toby’s imaginary 
character that I am become an enthusiast.’? ~ Letter 
of Sterne toa Friend. 

¢ Vol. ii., p. 108. 

§ Vol. i., p. 133. 

I [bid., p. 149. 

7 Ibid., p. 239. 
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It is noteworthy that in his two Parlia- 
mentary novels, “Phineas Finn” and 
“ Phineas Redux,” he distrusted his moral 
consciousness, and pursued the methods 
of observation’ and experience to make 
himself conversant with the ways and 
doings of the House in which some of the 
scenes were to be placed. 


The Speaker [he says] was very gracious, 
and gave me a running order for, I think, a 
couple of months. It was enough at any rate 
to enable me often to be very tired, and, as I 
have been assured by members, to talk of the 
proceedings almost as well as though Fortune 
had enabled me to fall asleep within the House 
itself.* 


In another oratorical arena he was 
pressed also to try the inductive method. 
During his connection with the Pad/ Mall 
Gazette, it was suggested to him that he 
should attend the whole yearly series of 
May meetings in order to give “a graphic 
and, if possible, amusing description ” of 
them. He went toone meeting, but three 
hours of “the bray of Exeter Hall” was 
more than enough for him, and he aban- 
doned the task in disgust. 

It is interesting to compare great men 
of letters as respects their different meth- 
ods of, and habits as to, composition, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold says of Johnson: — 


To write con amore, with fondness for the 
employment, with perpetual touches and re- 
touches, with unwillingness to take leave of 
his own idea, and an unwearied pursuit of un- 
attainable perfection, was no part of his char- 
acter.t 


“A man,” Johnson said himself, “may 
write at any time, if he will set himself 
doggedly to it.”~ He was constitution- 
ally indolent, and subject to a frequent 
depression of spirits, and we think he 
oftener wrote because he set himself dog- 
gedly to writing than con amore. We 
know that many of his “ Ramblers ” were 
written in haste,§ as the moment pressed, 
without being read over by him before 
they were printed. Mr. Trevelyan tells 
us that the person who knew Macaulay 
best said of him, “Throughout life he 
never really applied himself to any pur- 
suit that was against the grain.” || He 
did not carry on the business of his life 
by desultory efforts or in the happy mo- 
ments of an elegant inspiration,{{ but, 


* Vol. ii., p. 160. 
+ Vide his ** Six Principal Lives” in ‘* Johnson’s 
Poets.”” 





+ Boswell’s Johnson, p. 45, Standard Library edition. 
§ Ibid., udi supra. 

|) Life of Macaulay, vol. ii., p. 215. 

7 Ibid., vol. i. p. 109. 
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except when at his best, he never would 
work at all. “I am too self-indulgent in 
the matter it may be,” he writes in his 
journal, “and yet | attribute much of the 
success which | have had to my habit of 
writing only when I am in the humor, 
and of stopping as soon as the thoughts 
and words cease to follow quickly.’’* 
Trollope held a sort of medium position 
between Johnson and Macaulay. He cer- 
tainly wrote con amore, but he doggedly 
set himself to write. We do not know 
that it can be said of him, as Thackeray 
said of Macaulay, “that he read twenty 
works to write one sentence, and travelled 
twenty miles to make a line of descrip- 
tion,” ¢ but in Trollope’s books, especially 
his earlier ones, there is abundant evi- 
dence of “touches and retouches” and 
that “pursuit of unattainable perfection ” 
which was alien to Johnson. 

The doctrine that literary men should 
wait for the happy moment of inspiration 
Trollope believed in as little as Macau- 
lay. 

To me [he says] it would not be more ab- 
surd if the shoemaker were to wait for inspi- 
ration, or the tallow-chandler for the divine 
moment of melting. I was once told that the 
surest aid to the writing of a book was a piece 
of cobbler’s wax on my chair. I certainly 
believe in the cobbler’s wax much more than 
in the inspiration. 


His habits of composition were, if not 
mechanical, in the highest degree method- 
ical. He found it expedient to bind him- 
self by certain self-imposed laws.§ It was 
his practice to be at his writing-table 
every morning at half-past five, and in this 
respect to allow himself no mercy. He 
worked for three hours, the time he found 
sufficient to produce as much as a man 
ought to write atatime.|| The first half- 
hour was devoted to reading over the work 
of the day before, in order to catch the 
tone and spirit of what he had last written, 
and avoid the fault of seeming to be un- 
like himself. This task consisted chiefly 
in weighing with the ear the sound of the 
words and phrases J — 


When [we resume his own words] I have 
commenced a new book, I have always pre- 
pared a diary, divided into weeks, and carried 
it on for the period which I have allowed for 
the completion of the work. In this I have 
entered, day by day, the number of pages I 


* Life of Macaulay, vol. i., p. 224. 
t Ibid., vol. i., p. 216. 


~ Vol. 1., pp. 162-3. 
§ Ibid., p. 159. 
i Vol. ii., p. 103. 


q{ Ibid, pp. 103-4. 
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have written, so that if at any time I have 
slipped into idleness for a day or two, the 
record of that idleness has been there staring 


|in my face, and demanding of me increased 


labor, so that the deficiency might be supplied. 
According to the circumstances of the time, 
whether my other business might be then 
heavy or light, or whether the book which I 
was writing was or was not wanted with speed, 
I have allotted myself so many pages a week, 
The average number has been about forty. It 
has been placed as low as twenty, and has 
risen to 112. And, as a page is an ambiguous 
term, my page has been made to contain 250 
words; and as words, if not watched, will 
have a tendency to straggle, I have had every 
word counted as I went. In the bargains [ 
have made with publishers I have—not, of 
course, with their knowledge, but in my own 
mind — undertaken always to supply them 
with so many words, and I have never put a 
book out of hand short of the number by a 
single word. I may also say that the excess 
has been very small. I have prided myself on 
completing my work within the proposed di- 
mensions. But I have prided myself espe- 
cially on completing it within the proposed 
time, and I have always done so... . I have 
known no anxiety as to “copy.” The needed 
pages far ahead — very far ahead — have al- 
most always been in the drawer beside me.* 


How many an editor, printer, and pub- 
lisher will on reading the last passage 
unfeignedly say, O sé sic omnes / : 

It was Trollope’s practice —a practice 
in which, as time went on, he became 
more lenient to himself —to write with 
his watch before him, and to require from 
himself two hundred and fifty words every 
quarter of an hour; he found that the two 
hundred and fifty words were forthcoming 
as regularly as his watch went. His 
method enabled him to produce over ten 
pages of an ordinary novel inaday.t In 
official documents—we do not know 
whether in his novels — Trollope thought 
that a rough copy, or what is called a 
draft, written in order that it may be 
touched, and altered, and put upon stilts, 
occasions a terrible waste of time.t Ma- 
caulay in writing his history composed a 
rough draft, and when that was finished 
his * daily‘task,” which if he did not com- 
plete he was never quite easy, was to 
copy the draft at the rate of six pages of 
foolscap written in so large a hand and 
with such a multitude of erasures and cor- 
rections that the whole six pages were on 
an average compressed into two pages of 
print. The greater need of accuracy in 


* Vol. i., pp. 159-61. 

¢ Vol. ii., pp. 103-4. 

$ Vol. i., p. 180. 

§ Life of Macaulay, ii., p. 225. 
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an historical work, and the longer time 
required to weigh evidence and collate 
authorities, and in a general revision, than 
merely to write a narrative already com- 
posed in the writer’s mind, accounts for 
the differing amounts in the results of 
labor produced by two writers equally in- 
dustrious. Trollope was told that his 
methodical ways were “ beneath the notice 
of a man of genius.” “1 have never fan- 
cied myself,” he continues, “to be a man 
of genius, but had I been so, I think I 
might well have subjected myself to these 
trammels.” * If it be a correct definition 
of “genius” that it is a capacity for tak- 
ing infinite pains, then beyond all doubt 
Trollope was a man of genius. We can- 
not discover Trollope’s habit as to revis- 
ing and correcting his MSS. “Every 
MS.,” he says, “should be read twice at 
least before it goes to the printers ;” ¢ but 
he also says, speaking, however, then only 
of his official reports, * 1f a man knows his 
craft with his pen he will have learned to 
write without the necessity of changing 
his words or the form of his sentences.” f 
Reynolds once inquired of Johnson how 
he had attained the accuracy and flow of 
language which enabled him often to dis- 
pense with the revision of his MSS.; 
Johnson replied, “that he had early laid 
it down as a fixed rule to do his best on 
every occasion and in every company, to 
impart whatever he knew in the most 
forcible language he could put it in, and 
that by constant practice, and never suf- 
fering any careless expressions to escape 
him, or attempting to deliver his thoughts 
without arranging them in the clearest 
manner, it became habitual to him.” § 
Macaulay was as great and accurate a 
talker, as Johnson, but we know that 
scarcely five consecutive lines in any of his 
Indian minutes were unmarked by blots or 
corrections. What were the corrections 
in his history we know by the “manu- 
script page thickly scored with dashes 
and erasures” preserved at the British 
Museum, aiong with a revised proof-sheet 
of Hume’s history and other like treas- 
ures.|| It would be interesting to com- 
pare with these relics of Hume and Ma- 
caulay a sheet of one of Trollope’s 


manuscripts, and see how far he agreed or | pages?” 


TROLLOPE. 


that such corrections are exceedingly valu- 
able. When the great masters of the English 
language correct their own compositions which 
appeared faultless before, the correction must 
be based on the highest rules of criticism.* 


Trollope took a high view of his work 
as anovelist. He admitted that from the 
wide extension of novei-reading in the 
present day that very much good or harm 
must be done by novels — but, referring 
to the objections of those who think novel- 
reading a sin and of those who think it to 
be simply a waste of time, and who agree 
in regarding novel-writers as mere pan- 
derers to the wicked pleasures of the 
world, he thus states and defends his own 
position ;: — 

I have regarded my art from so different a 
point of view that I have ever thought of my- 
self as a preacher of sermons and my pulpit as 
one which I could make both salutary and 
agreeable to my audience. I do believe that 
no girl has risen from the reading of my pages 
less modest than she was before, and that 
some may have learned from them that mod- 
esty is worth preserving. I think that no 
youth has been taught that in falseness and 
flashiness is to be found the road to manli- 
ness; but some may perhaps have learned 
from me that it is to be found in truth anda 
high but gentle spirit.¢ 


This idea of himself as a preacher of 
righteousness sometimes led him on to 
dangerous ground. “The Vicar of Bull- 
hampton ” was written chiefly with the 
object of exciting not only pity but sym- 
pathy for a fallen woman, and of raising a 
feeling of forgiveness for such in the 
minds of other women. To obviate by 
anticipation mistakes as to the position 
he took on this subject he, contrary to his 
common usage, wrote a preface to this 
novel. “Ido not know,” he says, “ that 
any one read it, but as I wish to have it 
read I will insert it here again.” ¢ It is 
certainly well worth reading. In “Can 
Ycu Forgive Her,” he subjects a young 
wife to the terrible danger of overtures 
from the man to whom her heart had been 
given before her marriage. A dignitary 
of the Church remonstrated with him: 





“Did he think that a wife contemplat- 


;ing adultery was a character fit for his 


Trollope asked him in return 


differed with them in his habits of re-| whether from his pulpit or at any rate 


vision and correction. 


Mr. Trevelyan | from his communion table he did not de- 


makes a remark which we enlarge and to| nounce adultery to his audience; and, if 
which we assent — 

* Vol. i., p. 160. 

t Vol. ii., p. 104. 

¢ Vol. i., p. 180. 

§ Boswell’s Johnson, “di supra. 

|) Vide Life of Macaulay, ii., p. 392. 


so, why it should not be open to Troliope 


* Life of Macaulay, ii., p. 225, note. 

+ Vol. i., pp. 195-63 conf. ii., p. 32, where the same 
view is enlarged upon. 

¢ Vol. ii., pp. 176 ef seg. 
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clergyman felt worsted and abandoned | of his novels “ Phineas Finn” and “ He 


the controversy.* This high view of his| Knew He Was Right.” 


position did not incline him to the absurd 
notion of those who think that an author 
should not regard money. He did not 


agree with Johnson “that no man but a/ thirteen other works. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Altogether, be- 
tween 1847 and 1879, he earned by litera- 
ture £68,937 175. 5¢.,* and after the com- 
pletion of his autobiography he published 
His receipts from 


blockhead ever wrote except for money.” ¢ | these are not given, but, calculated at the 


His experience gave him opportunity to 
verify Macaulay’s remark “that the pleas- 
ure of writing always pays itself,” and we 
believe that on that point he agreed with 
Macaulay. He ably vindicated the posi- 
tion that the literary, like every other 
laborer, is worthy of his hire, and shows 
that those who hold the absurd opinion 
we allude to are “like clergymen who 
preach sermons against the love of money, 
but who know that the love of money is 
so distinctive a characteristic of humanity 
that such sermons are mere platitudes 


.called for by customary but unintelligent 


piety.” 

If Trollope had not possessed what our 
Puritan forefathers called “the grace of 
final perseverance ” he would never have 
become a writer. Discouragements of 
every kind marked the beginning of his 
literary career. His three first novels 
were “absolute failures.” § “The War- 
den,” published in 1855, was his first suc- 
cessful book, but that was not a “ pecuniary 
success.” “ Indeed,” is his own remark, 
“as regarded remuneration for the time, 
stone-breaking would have been better.” || 
Three years afterwards he published “ Dr. 
Thorne,” in respect of which he received 
£400. In another three years came out 
* Framley Parsonage,” which he thus de- 
scribes : — 


The story was thoroughly English. There 
was a little fox-hunting, and a little tuft- 
hunting. ‘There was no heroism and no vil- 
lany. There was much church but more love- 
making. Lucy Robarts [the heroine] is I 
think perhaps the most natural English girl 
that I ever drew—the most natural, at any 
rate, of those who have been good girls. 


This book produced him in all £1,000. 
The next year appeared “Orley Farm,” 
thought by many competent judges to be 
his best novel, in which cpinion he did 
not concur ; from this he received £3,135. 
This was the largest amount but one he 
received for any one novel. After its 


* Vol. i., pp. 242 ef seq. 

+ Bosweil’s Johnson, Standard Library edition, p. 
262. 
¢ Vol. i., pp. 140 e¢ seg. 
§ Ibid., p. 106, 

li Ibid., p. 131. 
¥ Ibid., p. 19. 








same rate as those from his other works, 
they probably brought him in from eight 
to ten thousand more, making his total lit- 
erary earnings about £80,000—a large 
sum to be so earned had he been only a 
prolific writer, and not also, at the same 
time, an industrious public servant and a 
devoted fox-hunter.t 

We regret that we are obliged to pass 
over the chapters ‘On Novels, and the 
Art of Writing Them,” } and “On Criti- 
cism,” § both of which are full of instruc- 
tion and entertainment, as is also the 
chapter “On English Novelists of the 
Present Day,” || from which, however, we 
must find space for one extract, as it is the 
judgment on Lord Beaconsfield’s preten- 
sions as a novelist, of a great master of 
fiction and of English style. Speaking 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels, Trollope 
says:— 


To me they have all had the same flavor of 
paint and unreality. In whatever he has 
written he has affected something which has 
been intended to strike his readers as uncom- 
mon and therefore grand. Because he has 
been bright and a man of genius he has car- 
ried his object as regards the young: he has 
struck them with astonishment, and aroused in 
their imagination ideas of a world more glori- 
ous, more rich, more witty, more enterprising 
than theirown. But the glory has been the 
glory of pasteboard and the wealth has been a 
wealth of tinsel, The wit has been the wit of 
hairdressers, and the enterprise has been the 
enterprise of mountebanks, An audacious 
conjuror has generally been his hero—some 
youth who, by wonderful cleverness, can ob- 
tain success by every intrigue that qpmes to 
his hand. Through it all there is a feeling of 
stage properties, a smel) of hair-oil, an aspect 
of buhl, a remembrance of tailors, and that 
pricking of conscience which must be the gen- 
eral accompaniment of paste diamonds. I can 
understand that Mr. Disraeli should by his 
novels have instigated many a young man and 
many a young woman on their way in life, but 
I cannot understand that he should have in- 
stigated any one to good, Vivian Grey has 


* Vol. ii., p. 222, 3. 

t The editor states (preface, p. vii.) that the auto- 
biography was concluded in April, 1876, but Troliope’s 
own list of his publications (Vol. ii., p. 223) is brought 
down to 1879. 

t Vol. ii., p. 25. 

§ Ibid, p. 88. 
i Ibid., p. 263. 
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had probably as many followers as Jack Shep- 
pard, and has led his followers in the same 
direction.* 


After describing “ Lothair” “as un- 
doubtedly its author’s worst book,” Trol- 
lope continues : — 


If his mind were so occupied with greater 
things that he can write such a work, yet his 
judgment should have sufficed to induce him 
to destroy it when written. Here that flavor 
of hair-oil, that flavor of false jewels, that re- 
membrance of tailors comes out stronger than 
in all the others. Lothair is falser even than 
Vivian Grey, and Lady Corisande, the daugh- 
ter of the Duchess, more inane and unwoman- 
like than Venetia or Herrietta Temple. It is 
the very dathos of story-telling t 


There was still a lower depth into which 
Lord [Beaconsfield descended, as was 
shown when “ Endymion” was published. 

We must here part with Trollope, and 
it is with the same feeling with which we 
always closed his novels, — gratitude for 
the pleasure—in the case of this auto- 
biography, for the instruction also — 
which he has afforded us. 

Towards the close of his life its first 
twenty-six years of suffering, disgrace, 
and inward remorse faded away in the 
distance, and he looked back on his ca- 
reer in the spirit of epicurean self-compla- 
cency which was one of his characteristics. 


It will not [he writes] I trust, be supposed 
by any reader that I have intended in this so- 
called autobiography to give a record of my 
inner life ; no man ever did so truly—and no 
man ever will, Rousseau probably attempted 
it; but who doubts but that Rousseau has 
confessed in much the thoughts and convic- 
tions rather than the facts of his life? If the 
rustle of a woman’s petticoat has ever stirred 
my blood; if a cup of wine has been a joy to 
me; if | have thought tobacco at midnight in 
pleasant company to be one of the elements 
of an earthly paradise; if now and again I 
have somewhat recklessly fluttered a five- 
pound note over a card-table, —of what mat- 
ter is that to any reader? I have betrayed no 
woman. Wine has brought me to no sorrow. 
It has been the companionship of smoking that 
I have loved, rather than the habit. I have 
never desired to win money and I have lost 
none. To enjoy the excitement of pleasure, 
but to be free from its vices and ill effects; to 
have the sweet and leave the bitter untasted, 
that has been my study. The preachers tell 
us that this is impossible. It seems to me 
that hitherto I have succeeded fairly well. I 
will not say that I have never scorched a fin- 
ger, but I carry no ugly wounds.{ 


* Vol. ii. p. 85. 
t Ibid., p 86. 
¢ Ibid., p. 225, 6. 
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He had expressed the hope that when 
the power of work was over with him, 
God would be pleased to remove him 
from a world where there could then be 
That hope was fulfilled. He 
continued his literary work until Novem- 
ber 3, 1882, when he was seized with pa- 
ralysis, accompanied by loss of speech 
anda partial failure of mind. On De- 
cember 6 he was released from an exist- 
ence which could not longer have joy for 
him. ‘ Who has hada happier life than 
mine?” he wrote when he had just passed 
his sixtieth year. On Macaulay’s fiftieth 
birthday he wrote in his diary, “1 have 
had a happy life; I do not know that any- 
body, whom I have seen close, has had a 
happier.” We cordially assent to a con- 
temporary’s comment on these two retro- 
spects:— 


There is something singularly pleasant and 
wholesome in such confessions from men who 
have fought the battle of life with their own 
good hearts and hands alone to help them; 
who have taken with an equal mind the frowns 
of fortune and her smiles; who in their own 
times of failure have never envied their fel- 
lows, in their times of success have never 
neglected nor despised them, and can thus 
look back with grateful eyes over the long and 
toilsome, but not distasteful road by which 
they have travelled to their rest.* 


* Saturday Review, ubi supra. 


From Good Words. 
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A MODERN ROMANCE. 
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JACQUELINE,” “*LADY BELL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER xX. 
LADY FERMOR’S NEIGHBORLY WAYS. 


THE squires of Eastham did their part 
by Sir William Thwait . They all paid 
their respects to him and held out the 
right hand of fellowship, declaring that he 
was not nearly so bad as they had ex- 
pected, and that now he was “ Sir William 
and all that,” the past had better be forgot- 
ten and he should be treated as if he had 
been born, cradled, and schooled in the 
purple. It would be hard to say exactly 
what the squires had expected, or what 
they thought of themselves. Some of 
them were clownish enough and not with- 
out wild ways of their own in their out-of- 
the-way retreats, though they had worn 
pink coats, sworn over grouse, handled 
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old plate, swaggered in dining-rooms and 
dozed in drawing-rooms, ever since the 
middle-aged men were boys. 

But of Sir William’s fellow-squires and 
nearest neighbors, every one was too old 
to be a natural companion for him. The 
way of the modern world and the poverty 
of Eastham rendered it impossible that 
the county should support a population of 
young men of the higher rank. These 
foie. including the heirs of estates, were 
all drafted off betimes into regiments or 
ships, to eat their dinners in the Temple, 
to wear white surplices and be petted or 
pitied as curates, even to figure in the 
upper walks of trade in the larger mercan- 
tile towns, or to make shift in the colo- 
nies. The absentees who could turn up 
at set seasons only fluttered home like the 
birds the young men came to shoot in 
September, or like the children and 
schoolboys at Christmas, or on any pri- 
.vate emergency or demonstration in the 
visitors’ respective families. What re- 
mained permanently was a small residue 
of half-pacers, pretenders to a better posi- 
tion than they were entitled to, scampish 
young fellows of whom nothing could be 
made, who took their cue from Major 
Pollock when they were within hail of 
Knotley. Some of these promising young 
people were supposed to be trying better- 
class farming or brewing, since there was 
a great brewery in Knotley, while they 
plagued the hearts out of their unfortunate 
parents or all who were responsible for the 
delinquents. 

With both the old and the young sets 
representing the squirearchy, Sir William 
Thwaite’s total abstinence, in drinking 
only water or tea, was, as Lady Fermor 
had easily prognosticated, a great stum- 
bling-block to familiar intercourse and 
social intimacy. A rumor spread abroad 
that Sir William had made a vulgar clamor 
in refusing to drink wine at Lady Fer- 
mor’s table, where the choicest vintages 
had been wont to flow in bucketfuls. 
Lady Fermor had condoned the offence 
for her own ends, but her neighbors, who 
might not have the same inducement, did 
not feel inclined to excuse the outrage. 
The most sober of the elder men did not 
scruple to declare that total abstinence 
was suspicious and ominous, not to say 
bad form. The fellow must have suffered 
from D.T. Depend upon it there would 
be reaction and an outbreak sooner or 
later. There was nothing like modera- 
tion in all things. The young men in 
great disgust voted Sir William at once a | 
low prig, a Dissenting minister in disguise, | 





|a wet blanket, a beastly interloper. 
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The 
favor of the last-mentioned critics would 
not have been particularly desirable for 
the man whom they sent to Coventry. 
Poor Jen’s prevision was prophetic where 
they were concerned. 

But Sir William was lonely in his new 
estate, and he would have been still lone- 
lier had not Lady Fermor proved faithful 
to her fancy and approached him as she 
knew how, in a variety of neighborly 
ways. He had touched some softer chord 
in the hard, cynical old heart. Whether 
he recalled an honest young brother who 
had believed in her when she was still 
deserving of belief, with whom she had 
been hand and glove in her early girlhood ; 
or a lover for whom she had felt the dawn- 
ing of fervent respect and regard, though 
she had tortured and tried him, till for his 
honor and happiness he had parted from 
her forever; or the boy she might have 
borne instead of weak and whimpering 
girls, who could perhaps have saved her 
from the depths which had left her what 
she was: there was no question of the 
kindly feeling for Sir William which un- 
derlay her mocking defiance of the neigh- 
borhood, her determination te appropriate 
the new-comer, and the rapid formation in 
her mind of certain worldly schemes 
where he was concerned. 

Lady Fermor kept up briskly the ac- 
quaintance which had been begun. She 
invited Sir William constantly over to 
Lambford and she returned his visits by 
unceremonious calls, to ask what he was 
doing, what he thought of the weather for 
the turnips, whether his lambs were in 
good condition. She would disturb the 
absolute silence of the long, low-roofed 
drawing-room, out of which Lady Thwaite 
had been wont to allow complacently so 
much could be made in this age of reviv- 
als. It was such a delicious place for 
window-seats, screens, fans, and pot-pour- 
ri. As it was now, stripped of Lady 
Thwaite’s reversion of the screens, fans 
and pot-pourri, and under the superinten- 
tendence of an unexceptionable house- 
keeper like Mrs. Cray, who hated what 
she termed litter, the room was quickly 
assuming a stiff, stony, and disused as- 
pect. But it did not chill or daunt Lady 
Fermor, who claimed her afternoon tea 
there, and looked round her on the fam- 
ily portraits which were heirlooms, the 
couple of Sir Joshuas, the fine fragments 
of old tapestry, with a freedom which even 
she had not attempted when the room 
owned a mistress. 

Lady Fermor declared without a falter, 
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rather with sly satisfaction, that she was a 
great deal too old for people to speak 
about her any longer, or to mind what she 
did, so that she could drop in on a young 
friend to see what he was about without 
making a rumpus. She never took her 
granddaughter with her on her “larking 
expeditions,” but Sir William was in Iris 
Compton’s company every time he went 
over to Lambford. He accepted the invi- 
tations. Mr. Miles’s early warning proved 
of no avail. Will Thwaite had not been 
so nice in the company he had kept that 
he should consider himself too good for 
these people, one of whom was the sweet- 
est and truest of God’s creatures. So 
long as he did not failin his promise to 
Jen, he did not see what harm could come 
of his going where he was made heartily 
welcome. He thought more of that after 
the first visit than of the rank of Lord 
and Lady Fermor or the grandeur of 
Lambford. 

Sir William did not mind losing a little 
money; he supposed it was the way of 
such houses, and he could afford it. For 
that matter, Lady Fermor had interposed 
her shield, from the first evening on which 
Sir William had gone to Lambford, be- 
tween him and wholesale plunder, as rep- 
resented by Major Pollock and birds of 
his feather. She kept her young neighbor 
very much to herself, either as her antag- 
onist or her partner at the card-table. 
She would consent to amuse herself by 
winning more or less of his guineas ; but 
so long as she could help it there should 
be no turning inside out of his pockets, 


no inoculating him with the incurable dis- | 


ease of play, no instilling into him the 
arts of a blackleg in self-defence. He 
should come and go at Lambford without 
his being the worse for it, even if his be- 
ing the worse were not likely to interfere 
with a half-formed plan of hers. 

Yet Sir William did not respond to 
Lady Fermor’s friendship without some 
instinctive reluctance. Whatever his 
youthful errors had been, his better na- 
ture was repelled by her, as by an old 
woman who was very far from what she 
should be. In spite of her gradual social 
whitewashing, she occasionally made rev- 
elations of herself which revolted him. 
He resented her lack of affection for her 


granddaughter, which he had been quick | 


to notice, and felt aggrieved by it, though 
it was no business ef bis, and so faras he 
could judge, the indifference remained 
unmixed with any form of ill-usage. But 
it also belonged to his nature, both in its 
strength and its weakness, that he should 
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be touched by any kindness shown to 
himself, Lady Fermor, be she what she 
might, was awfully good to him, and one 
day finding her, alone among the tulip- 
beds on the terrace at Lambford, tottering 
along by the help of her parasol, he was 
moved to an impulsive offer of his strong 
young arm, the first he had made toa lady 
in his life. 

“Won't you lean on my arm, my 
lady ?” ne said, awkwardly enough, “if it 
ain’t too great a freedom in me to propose 
it.” 

She took his arm instantly, and patted 
it with her claw of a hand, as she chatted 
to him. . 

Another day he was shown into the 
back drawing-room — by a bungle of the 
servants, Sir William immediately con- 
cluded —when he found Lady Fermor 
almost swallowed up in wraps, in an easy- 
chair, with one foot swathed as in the 
cerements of a mummy on a stool before 
her, in the clutches of gout. He stopped 
on the threshold with a brief word of 
apology and regret, and was about to beat 
a rapid retreat when the sufferer hailed 
him. 

“ Don’t go away, Thwaite,” she forbade 
him. ‘Come forward, and let me see a 
hale and hearty fellow who has all his 
senses, and is neither worn out, nor deaf, 
nor blind—even Pollock has to use 
glasses in private, though the fool goes 


blinking without them in public. You 
have not had a twinge of myenemy. Ah, 


your day will come. Well, perhaps not, 
if you go on drinking ditch-water; but I 
dare say worse will happen to you. Sit 
down and tell me what news is going, or 
read the papers to me for a bit. I am 
sick of that hole of a dressing-room of 
mine, to which I have been confined for 
three days. I dare say I shall die some 
day without my friends having had the 
grace to inquire for me. No; | know 
you had not heard, but whose fault was 
that? Now that you are here I am going 
to make you useful. See, there is a 
draught blowing from that window, draw 
the curtains more to my side.” 

He did as he was told, handily enough 
this time. He was one of those rough 
fellows who are gentle in sick-rooms. In- 
deed, he had a greater knack at nursing 
even than Iris Compton possessed. This 
gift had become known both in and out 
, of hospital in the course of his soldiering. 
_He had been repeatedly told off as the 
|orderly appointed to wait ona sick com- 
_rade or officer. But he had certainly 





, never waited on an old lady under an 

















attack of gout before. 
le premier pas qui coute. 
and saw better the hollow eyes glittering 
with fever and pain, the puckered, yellow 
face, the constrained attitude, the help- 
lessness, he was full of pity, and of a 
craving to be of service to her. 


Mais ce n'est que 
When he turned 


“Jt ain’t a joke. Have you had your 
medicine? Don’t it ease you the least 
thing? No; I am main sorry. I think, 
if you would let me, I could lift you right 
up and set you down again more comfort- 
able like.” 

“Ah! thank you, my dear fellow, that 
is ever so much better. 1 am in the very 
best corner of purgatory now. How long 
would it have been before any idiot ofa 
servant or a doctor would have managed 
it? Of course a well-meaning baby like 
Iris would only kill herself without being 
of an atom of use tome. There, will you 
read to me? for the truth is ] am not up 
to talking. You’ll find some of the morn- 
ing papers on that table.” 

He fell into the trap, if trap it was, 
instantly. He brought the paper, and 
read fluently in a stentorian but perfectly 
distinct voice, which had lost its self-con- 
sciousness for the moment. He picked 
out carefully the paragraphs relating to 
races far and near, and the Jast report of 
the Mark Lane Express. Then he cour- 
ageously attacked the columns that set 
forth a trial for murder. He was satis- 
fied that these were the portions of the 
paper in which she would take most inter- 
est. 

Sir William read till Lady Fermor, 
growing drowsy, dismissed him with 
thanks and praise. 

“1 don’t know what I owe to you, since 
you are sending me off to sleep, which is 
the very best thing you could have done 
for me — what Sawbones has tried in vain 
to bring about with his abominable opi- 
ates. You have read what any rational, 
unaffected person would like to listen to, 
and I have heard every word you said, 
for you don’t cheep like a girl or mouth 
like a play-actor.” 

The last hit was directed against Mr. 
Acton, the rector, who, in seeking zeal- 
ously to be eyes to his discreditable old 
parishioner, had neither succeeded in af- 
fording pleasure nor conveying profit. 

But to-day Lady Fermor’s heavy eyes 
were moist as they glanced after her nurse 
and reader. She was a good deal of a 
stoic, and wished to feel sufficient for her- 


self, but it was so long, so very long, since 
she had been served with any service she | 
cared to accept out of pure, disinterested | 
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good-wiil, with some kindly care for her 
at the bottom of the act. 


CHAPTER XI. 
RIVAL CLAIMS. 


LADY THWAITE soon became aware of 
the degree to which Lady Fermor had 
diverted Sir William from what, after 
Lady Thwaite’s advances, ought to have 
been his grateful, trustful reliance on the 
only person near who had the most dis- 
tant pretension to being connected with 
him by a family tie. The absence of any 
natural Netherton influence over him, and 
the fact that he could not find anything in 
common with the late Sir Jchn’s widow, 
were disappointing traits in Sir William. 
The conclusion might have been helda 
compliment to her ladyship, still it was 
a piece of great sngidiey in the young 
man, since Lady Thwaite was so popular 
in the neighborhood, She was not bluer 
or more zsthetical than the custom of the 
day required. She was not stuck-up or 
puritanical. She wasa woman of society, 
a charming woman in most people’s esti- 
mation, the secret of whose charm was 
that she could suit herself admirably to 
any commonplace, tolerable ‘company, in 
her own class of course. 

The cool appropriation of Sir William 
by Lady Fermor was a lawless interfer- 
ence with the rights of another, and an 
arrogant trampling upon them which sa- 
vored of the woman’s old machinations. 
But Lady Thwaite, though she had all 
her Jife shown that she could look out for 
herself, was no match for her neighbor, 
and knew it, which was a considerable 
proof of Lady Thwaite’s cleverness. She 
felt provoked and aggrieved, but she did 
not dream of entering the lists against 
the successful competitor. If Sir Wil- 
liam Thwaite had the bad taste and the 
bad moral perception —and after all, what 
could be expected from him?—to accept 
Lady Fermor for his sponsor and to turn 
to Lambford for countenance and guid- 
ance, unquestionably he was at liberty to 
do so. Thanks to her mother’s lawyer 
and the late Sir John, his widow was not 
by any means dependent on the favor of 
his successor, though she would have 
liked to have done her duty by him and 
by the fine old place over which she had 
presided, which she had once hoped 
would have descended to her son. But 
if Sir William showed himself incapable 
of appreciating her motives and was in- 
fatuated, there remained nothing more to 
be said. 
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Lady Thwaite in her calmness and 
reasonableness was, as Mr. Miles had 
vouched for, not at all difficult to get on 
with, up to a certain point, and if you 
expected nothing further, you would not 
be disappointed. She had at once sus- 
pected Lady Fermor ef ulterior designs, 
“Trust the naughty old woman not to do 
anything without having a sufficiently 
selfish end to serve,” said Lady Thwaite 
to herself. The preponderance of a cer- 
tain quantity of brain over heart in her, 
prevented her from so much as conceiv- 
ing the lingering womanly regard with 
which Sir William had inspired his unde- 
sirable monitor. “ Whatis it?” pondered 
Lady Thwaite. “Does she want a fit 
victim for the intermittent gambling that 
still goes on fitfully at Lambford? I know 
I—who make a rule of never staking 
anything save gloves —was forced into 
losing three guineas the last time I dined 
there. I did wish I had paid heed to 
poor Sir John, and kept clear even of ¢7- 
devant black sheep, or that I could have 
plead, like demure Mrs. Acton, that the 
rector would not permit me to play for 
money. Is Lady Fermor bent on making 
a match between Sir William and Iris 
Compton? I did think, when they met 
here, that if it had been anybody else ] 


should have said she seized the first op- 
portunity of taking his homely measure 


and laying herself out for him. I wonder 
how it would do! Iris would be a great 
improvement for a cousin, and she would 
not rule with a high hand. She is the 
style of grand simpleton who would never 
forget old favors and former conditions 
— for instance, that I had been kind to 
her, and had been mistress of Whitehills 
in my day. Ah! but nice as she is, there 
is that in the blood, while the association 
might prove a fearful risk in its utter un- 
suitability. Beauty and the Beast, the 
princess and—not the knightly page — 
the ploughman squire.” 

After further thinking over the subject, 
Lady Thwaite saw herself called upon to 
attempt a talk with Sir William. She 
would drop a gentle hint —double-bar- 
relled —against the danger of houses — 
of which Lambford was not the only one 
in Eastham —in which play was an essen- 
tial element, and against the rashness of 
marriages which involved bad connec- 
tions. 

Lady Thwaite sent Sir William one of 
her little notes, summoning him — with 
the most disarming, compelling confidence 
in his obeying the summons—to come 
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afternoon tea, or dinner, as he felt in- 
clined, to discuss a tenant difficulty with 
regard to one of the farms set apart for 
her jointure, about which, by the way, 
she was a hundred times better informed 
than he could be. “ Men like to be con- 
sulted whether they know or not,” she 
reasoned. * Poor Sir John always did. 
It used to put him into a good humor, 
and the less he knew, the better he was 
pleased. I am right to begin by asking 
Sir William’s opinion, and young Sam 
with views about a new lease will do as 
well as any other subject.” 

Out of three evils Sir William chose 
the least, the slight refection which ladies 
affect as afternoon tea. Though he never 
drank tea then, for his own part, it was 
not such a novelty to him as many another 
thing. His sister Jen, the washerwoman, 
and her cronies, had taken tea at all 
hours! Here was the touch of rature 
which seemed to make the whole of wom- 
en kin. Besides he had been fortunate 
before on such an occasion. Who knew 
what graceful figure might pass the win- 
dows, what flower-face blossom before his 
ravished eyes, what eager, gentle interpo- 
sition save him from a horrible strait? 

It is a curious study both for philoso- 
phy and satire, to recognize how soon a 
man of ordinary aptitude and fair oppor- 
tunities accommodates himself outwardly 
to a change of circumstances. There . 
may be a thousand things, fests soins of 
etiquette, tricks, turns, and shades of be- 
havior which take years, nay generations 
to acquire, which, when all is said, women 
learn sooner and better than men. But 
it would have been either encouraging or 
mortifying, according to the creed or tem- 
per of the individual, for an onlooker to 
have watched the way in which Sir Wil- 
liam had accustomed himself, on the sur- 
face at least, within three or four months, 
to a new style of living. He now sat, or 
leant back, very much at his ease appar- 
ently, in one of Lady Thwaite’s fazteuz/s, 
and looked round with calmly cbservant, 
she could almost have said critical eyes, 
on her treasures, the orchids from his 
own greenhouses, the Hanksia rose-tree 
covering the coor of the conservatory 
with its myriads of minute flowers. But 
she did not have him there that she might 
privately remark on the improvement in 
his manner and bearing, which, save for 
his soldierly carriage, owed jittle or noth- 
ing to his training. The only sign she’ 
gave of noticing his progress, was that the 
faultlessly well-bred widow, in her fault- 


over to Netherton either for luncheon, | less weeds, did not again break down by 
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committing the solecism of converting her 
guest and kinsman into a butt. 

Lady Thwaite discussed fluently the 
grievance of young Sam Withers wishing 
a new lease to his farm already, and set 
tled the question without much help from 
Sir William, whose one idea, as yet, in 
such difficulties was Mr. Miles. Then 
she glided on to general topics, chatting 
easily and brightly. There was not much 
going on in the neighborhood just then — 
there was not much at anytime. East- 
ham was a little slow, even those who 
loved it best —and she hoped Sir William 
would grow fond of his county — must 
own that. But it would have been a bless- 
ing if the quality of slowness had been 
the only old fashion which still held its 
own in Eastham. Was Sir William aware 
that a considerable —she might say a 
lamentable— amount of high play sur- 
vived in every class, with the most dis- 
tressing results in some cases? The 
rector could tell him tales of its demoraliz- 
ing effect on many of the farmers. She 
trusted Sir William as a new-comer would 
set his face against the practice, when he 
met it in their circle. 

Sir William in his gravity was not with- 
out a sense of humor, and now that he 
was beginning to get over the shocks he 
had sustained, the humor had room to 
play at times. ‘1 beg your pardon, Lady 
Thwaite, I think it is just because I ama 
new-comer, that it is not for me to inter- 
fere; now, you are an old hand = 

“ An old hand!” she swallowed the bru- 
tal plain-speaking. “I would gladly try 
the little I can, but except abroad a wom- 
an has nothing to do with play.” 

Poor Lady Thwaite! she was an inno- 
cent woman dwelling among green fields 
after all. She had little suspicion of the 
reappearance of the mortal malady among 
the grand dames of the generation. Such 
a relapse consummates the ruin of old 
historical families, brings to the hammer 
broad acres, and scatters art collections 
which have taken centuries to acquire, 
and have been kept together through 
changes of dynasties and national up- 
heavals, to be gambled away by the turn- 
ing up ofa knave or the loss of an ace. 

ts It is a vice,” continued Lady Thwaite 
in her simplicity, “which you men keep 
very much to yourselves in England. But 
Lady Fermor is an exception. Is it nota 
melancholy spectacle to see a poor old | 
creature like Lord Fermor, and a battered, | 
bedizened old woman like Lady Fermor 


— they say she came out at Almack’s — | 
cling to cards as their chief good, when | 
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one would think the couple might be turn- 
ing their attention to other things?” 

“To their graves or their winding- 
sheets, I suppose?” Sir William rose to 
irony. “I thought the Fermors were 
your friends,” he said, repeating the ob- 
jection he had made to Mr. Miles’s opin- 
ion, as if the higher Sir William rose in 
the world the more social hypocrisy he 
encountered. “They can take their 
choice, I fancy. If they are too stiff to 
walk or ride, and can’t see to read, and 
are not able to entertain their friends in 
any other way, ain’t cards made for them, 
and the like of them, to pass some of their 
slow creeping time?” 

She hastened to explain herself. “I 
quite agree with you that cards, or back- 
gammon, or chess, in moderation, are ex- 
cellent resources for old people, especially 
if they are deaf. Don’t imagine for a mo- 
ment that I am so narrow or silly as to 
object to cards in themselves. Why, I 
used to play draughts with Sir John as 
regularly as the evenings came round. It 
is perfectly depressing to come across the 
board now. But it was play for high 
stakes according to people’s means, that 
I was deploring. If that has ceased at 
Lambford it can only be lately. Oh! 
Lady Fermor has been a dreadful wom- 

” exclaimed Lady Thwaite. as if on the 
impulse of the moment, shading her face 
with a fan which lay at hand. * One can- 
not speak of such things, unless when an 
old married woman, as you rightly regard 
me, opens her mouth to put a stranger 
and kinsman on his guard. There is no 
end of skeletons in that house —very 
grisly skeletons. The first Lady Fermor 
died mad. A visitor staying in the house 
locked his room door and shot himself, 
after quitting the card-table. He was a 
young man engaged to be married; the 
only son of a widow, and he was a clergy- 
man — I am sorry to say, when he yielded 
to the madness and could not face the 
disgrace and destruction in store for him. 
Poor Iris Compton! it is very sad for her, 
but although she is a charming girl, as 
good as gold, and all the horrors happened 
before she was born, still the reproach 
attaches in some measure to her —a por- 
tion of the shadow falls on her. It is 
grievous, but it cannot be helped.” 





It was a rainy afternoon in May,and he 
|had been sitting with his long legs and 
his boots — not free from mud — stretched 
| out before him, while he glanced out of 
| the window nearest to him with a mind 
| half wandering from the conversation, 
because of her he might see among the 
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laurels, in spite of the rain which had only 
begun to fall. He drew himself up with a 
suddenness that made Lady Thwaite start, 
and turned upon her a lowering brow 
and a hot cheek. He was unused to any 
diplomacy in conversation; he only knew 
that he hated to have his friends called 
bad names —all the more, perhaps, if they 
deserved them. But it made him furious 
to listen to the most distant insinuation of 
a stain on the spotless plumage of a white 
dove like Miss Compton. ‘1 have found 
Lambford a jolly house,” he declared de- 
fiantly. “Old Lady Fermor behaves like 
a mother to me. Why do you smile and 
shake your head? I am sure she is old 
enough to be my grandmother.” At that 
word, which slipped out inadvertently, he 
colored more violently than before, and 
began to flounder in his speech. . “ You 
don’t mean me to rake up old scandals, 
and to distrust everybody who speaks me 
fair and makes me welcome, because they 
have not always been on the square. I 
am not their judge; I have sins enough of 
my own to answer for —if you only knew. 
As for Miss Compton, I will not speak of 
her; she is not to be brought into such 
talk, only she is as much beyond reproach 
as the stars in the sky. Good bye, Lady 
Thwaite. Oh! I am not displeased. 
What right has a fellow like me to be dis- 
pleased or to object to any word which a 
woman —a lady—likes to say of her 
friends in her own drawing-room?” and 
out he marched. 

She rose, went to a window, and stood 
looking after him as he walked fast across 
the sweep and down the little avenue. 
She laughed a little at her own dismissal. 
* Yes, he has dismissed me; I have not 
sent him away. He might have taken an 
umbrella; but I suppose he has stood 
sentinel in the wet like the man in Ten- 
nyson’s verses, It is a plain-spoken Sir 
Will; yet I am not sure that he saw my 
drift. It is evident he is hit by Iris 
Compton. He has not the self-control or 
delicacy to maintain a becoming reserve, 
not to say to throw dust into people’s 
eyes. If the old witch at Lambford does 
incline in that direction, I dare say the 
match is made. 


she has been accustomed to a dead-alive 
household — to submit, and to look aside 
when she cannot look straight before her. 
She will not have everything her own way 
—when all is done, in spite of his present 
blustering worship. I could imagine that 


a hero from the ranks would have a prim- 
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— to be followed by a reaction of coolness, 
neglect, and rudeness, even when he did 
not beat his wife like acoal-heaver. Now 
Sir John was calm and deliberate in his 
well-bred wariness; one always knew 
what to do with him. He did not change 
much, though he could be cantankerous 
at times, poor old soul! I don’t know — 
she may be good enough to stand it all, 
and bear with him while she is making as 
much of a gentleman as can be made of 
him. 

“Tf he is to marry somebody soon,” 
Lady Thwaite cogitated farther, * 1 would 
rather a great deal have Iris than any of 
the Acton girls — only Lucy is old enough, 
the others are too young, and Lucy has 
not a soul above choir practising, Sunday- 
school teaching, and poor people’s clubs 
—an excellent eldest daughter or wife for 
a clergyman, but nota wife for a squire. 
She would have neither time nor tact for 
taking the lead in county society, and she 
might drive the squire to become Dis- 
senter or the worst of landlords, out of 
pure contradiction. Such things are 
heard of nowadays, noblemen holding 
forth at conventicles and squires declin- 
ing to interfere between farmers and 
laborers, and refusing to put another foot 
in the village, where their wives are for- 
ever pottering and making paupers. 

“ Maudie and Nanny Hollis might have 
the monster for a trick on their brothers, 
ora wager; but that would not do at any 
price,” Lady Thwaite pursued her mus- 
ings. “If an alliance be unmistakably 
impending, I shall throw my weight, such 
as it is, into Iris Compton’s scale. I sup- 
pose she would go up to town for her 
trousseau. I might chaperon her faute 
de mieux, if Lady Fermor did not choose 
to accompany her granddaughter. The 
old lady will not give in; but she cannot 
attempt many more journeys. I should 
not dislike it. Iris would have to make 
Sir William do a good deal of refurnish- 
ing, and I should be the best qualified 
person to advise the couple. 

“There! I believe Lady Fermor has 
infected me or suborned me,” the schemer 





Poor Iris! she will have | 
many a yawn and many a blush — though | 


ended. ‘1 could not have believed that I 
should be so easily reconciled — not to 
say that I should take kindly to Sir 
| William’s marriage —to another Lady 
Thwaite at Whitehills. Heigho! But it 
jis natural that I should continue to take 
| an interest in my old belongings; at the 
| same time he and she ought to be much 
| obliged to me, as I don’t Coubt they will 
| be. If my poor boy had tived the place 


itively passionate courtship while it lasted | would never have gone away entirely from 
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me; I should have been living over there 
still, till he was of age, and it was his 
marriage which had to be planned. Oh, 
my little baby!” cried the woman with a 
momentary softening. “I thought for a 
brief, blessed time that you would grow 
up like other babies —that we should 
make a man of you. But it was not to 
be, and there is an end of it. Where is 
the use of idle lamentation? The rector 
would say it is as unchristian as it is un- 

+ ” 

Lady Fermor had often astonished — 
nay, astounded — the world, and she was 
to astonish it again, by boldly proclaiming 
that she was to return to it for one night. 
She would not put herself about to go up 
to town during the season, while she must 
have Iris presented next year; but she 
would have gay doings once more at 
Lambford — unexceptionally gay doings 
this time, though she did not supply the 
qualification. Her granddaughter would 
be twenty-one in June, and Lady Fermor 
would have a ball in honor of Iris’s birth- 
day. There would not be a multitude — 


nothing like the festivities when she and 
Lord Fermor kept open house for a week 
at a time in a close run at an election, or 
when the hounds hunted five times in suc- 
cession at the different fox-covers within 
twenty miles round to oblige the duke, 


who was staying at Woolaston Lodge. 
Tom Mildmay, Lord Fermor’s nephew, 
would be down about that date to look 
around him, curry favor with the steward, 
lounge through the offices, and take soli- 
tary rides over the property, pricking his 
long ears all the time. They would see 
whether his wife could find an excuse for 
not accompanying him on this occasion. 
Lucy Acton would be at Iris’s beck, as 
was her duty, and the younger girls could 
come, if they were required. She might 
count on the Hollis girls, who were never 
behind when any diversion, within the 
scope of girls, was in the wind. That 
meant also their father and mother. Were 
not those she had mentioned women 
enough? Very well, Lady Thwaite was 
to have her house full in June, and she 
would bring further contributions, if more 
partners were wanted. Leave the men to 
Lady Fermor; she could undertake for 
them, since Fermor was hors de combat. 
There would be Thwaite first —the ball 
was as much to introduce him as Iris— 
Lady Fermor said, with full comprehen- 
sion of the sense in which the words 
might be taken, looking her hearers full in 
the face while she spoke. Any men Tom 
Mildmay might like to bring down — they 
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would not be much worth, still they would 
be men — old Hollis and the train of fel- 
lows his girls kept at their heels, the offi- 
cers from Birkett, — they were a new set, 
but every man would jump at his card. 
Ludovic Acton need hardly be counted; 
but since he had been blown up by torpe- 
does he might come, and oid Pollock 
must not be left out. 

Nobody was more taken by surprise at 
the compliment paid to her than Iris. It 
was an acceptable compliment to a healthy- 
minded young girl, leading a singularly 
retired life; but any exultation she was 
tempted to feel became a good deal sub- 
dued after a comment of her grandmoth- 
er’s. It followed on Iris’s expression of 
grateful thanks, and concern lest her 
grandfather and grandmother should suf- 
fer from the disturbance of their usual 
habits. “ Though you and I don’t pull in 
the same boat, Iris,” said the old lady 
with ber hardest look and tone, “you 
have not given me any particular reason 
hitherto to think you a liar. But don’t 
make pretences that I cannot take in. 
No girl that ever was born would heed 
the comfort of Noah and his wife when 
her first ball at home was mooted. Make 
the most of your youth and what good 
looks have fallen to your share, and any 
other good thing that comes in your way, 
while they last. Be sure they will not 
last long, and thar you will have a price to 
pay forthem. But leave me to take care 
of myself and my lord. I am still fit for 
that and more. Pray don’t waste your 
compassion upon us. I for one should 
hate it, and I think I can answer for Fer- 
mor.” 

Did the reader ever receive a welcome 
gift anda slap in the face — figuratively — 
from the giver at one and the same time? 
The process is not pleasant, especially to 
a sensitive, affectionate nature, and goes 
a long way to spoiling the gilt, only, hap- 
pily, custom blunts pain, and youth is 
elastic. 

Lady Fermor chose that she should be 
the person to apprise Sir William of her 
project, making him one of her first confi- 
dants. When he received it doubtfully, 
rather hanging back from the promised 
boon than jumping at it, as she had de- 
scribed the action of the jubilant officers 
over at Birkett, she took him in hand, and 
pursued him with her design on his com- 
pany. She had a number of /é/e a /étes 
with him on his resolution to oblige or 
disoblige her. These /éfe-d-/étes waxed 
| positively mysterious to the on-lookers 
|—of whom Major Pollock sneered the 
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ugliest sneers, and Iris smiled without a CHAPTER XII. 
grain of anxiety because of her grand- A MAKD IN MRED. 
mother’s great fancy for poor, rude, sober, 
agitated Sir William. THE simple ‘truth was that Lady Fer- 
Sir William’s agitation increased under | mor had counselled Sir William to run up 
the pressure put upon him, and the no-|in a hurry to London, and, though it was 
tions deliberately and persistently intro-| the season, to live as quietly as he could 
duced intoa mind which, though very far| manage it, not even calling at Messrs. 
from weak, was at its best single rather; Miles and Dickinson’s office, unless he 
than subtie, and was narrowed by defects | felt bound to do so, for he would have 
of education and absence of experience. | little enough time for the business he had 
His assailant, on the contrary, was as rich | in hand, which was to take private }essons 
in the experience that served her purpose, | from a dancing master. Lady Fermor 
as she was destitute of misgivings and | would furnish him, by the aid of a friend, 
scruples. with the address of the best man for his 
Sir William, still drinking water, grew| purpose. While he was about it, he 
practically an intoxicated man, dazed, to! might as well go to a riding master and 
begin with, in his intoxication, but at/| get a little training from him also. With 
every moment liable to a violent outbreak | regard to the last obligation, Sir William 
of his disordered faculties. It was at this | had the liking for a horse which reigns in 
point that he started for London with the | the bosom of ninety-nine out of a hundred 
acknowledged intention of spending three} young men. Sir John, as a matter of 
or four weeks there; but he was pledged | course, had kept up a good stud at White- 
to return to Whitehills in the end of June, | hills long after he was incapable of taking 
in time for Lady Fermor’s ball. exercise on his cob, or having anything 
Any one interested in the manceuvre | farther to do with horses than being driven 
could detect that Sir William went with | out for a carriage airing. Ithad been one 
Lady Fermor’s permission, if not at her|of the first of his possessions of which 
instigation. The last conclusion was the| Sir William availed himself, and to the 
more likely, since she had been heard to/| credit of his courage and natural instincts, 
dwell with some testiness on the stupidity | he had neither come to serious grief, nor 
of lawyers, even those in greatest repute, | made a notorious spectacle of himself. 
and their common failure in securing for| His seat and hand might not be ail that 
clients the very advantages of which they} could be desired; there might be traces 
stood most in need, which would be really | of swallowing a ramrod in the saddle as 
available to them. elsewhere; still Sir William did aot look 
But what did Lady Fermor send Sir/| amiss on horseback, while his attainments 
William to London for? Did she tancy|in this respect were deserving of cultiva- 
that knowledge of life and the worid, was | tion. 
imperatively called for to finish Sir Wil-| There is no one to tell what heart Sir 
liam Thwaite’s halting education? Green-| William carried to his studies in the 
horns of young squires were won’ to be| freshness of early summer in London; 
sent up from the country to have their) whether he did not attack the first, mostly 
eyes opened, and learn how few people! with spasms of shamefacedness and self- 
they could trust, and what a “precious|ridicule; whether he were not often 
difficult” task it was to take care of them-j] tempted to abandon it, and find manlier 
selves. Were rides in the park, and visits | and nobler teaching in that great, wonder- 
to Lord’s, and running the risk of being | ful world of stone and lime, which he had 
black-balled by a West-end club, judged| not known hitherto, except in the most 
the proper materials for lending a speedy | cursory, one-sided fashion. 
polish to Sir William’s original style?! Only this is certain, that astrong, sweet 
Did Lady Fermor’s intention of bestow- | inducement was beckoning him on to 
ing her granddaughter on the gentleman | submit ta what was like the binding and 
induce her to intrust him, of all people, teasing of Samson by Delilah, after she 
with the delicate responsibility of buying; had subdued the giant with the spell 
a birthday cadeau for the heroine of the; which he himself had put into her 
ball? Left to such taste and judgment! hands. 
what might it not be? A hideously set} At the same time absence and leisure 
necklace, fit for a South-Sea Islander; a | for reflection, since he was not capering 
brooch and earrings as big as a plate and in one fashion or another all day, and all 
a pair of cups and saucers; a new watch, | night to boot, did something to dispel the 
which could be worn by an alderman? fumes of the intoxication, under the influ- 




















ence of which Sir William had rushed off 
to town. 

He strolled many a night with his hands 
in his pockets and a pipe instead of a ci- 
gar between his teeth, where not a mortal 
knew him, past houses in Piccadilly and 
Park Lane, lit up that gentlefolks might 
hold their revels. He pushed his way 
through the crowds collected to stare at 
the carriages, as they rolled up to the cov- 
ered entrances and put down the occu- 
pants —of whose fine feathers and spark- 
ling stones the mob had a glimpse while 
the guests passed into the flower-lined 
halls and went up the embowered stairs to 
the ballrooms, from which the music of 
brass bands kept sounding. The fellows, 
who seemed still more the masters of the 
situation than the footmen, as they rid 
themselves of their crush hats and other 
encumbrance, and proceeded to join their 
partners, were perfectly at ease, and had 
not been condemned to undergo an ab- 
surd ordeal for a full-grown man, or to 
feel hot and cold in such scenes, as he 
would feel, even after he had taken les- 
sons in dancing. He hoped desperately 
Lady Fermor would not turn round and 
“peach,” and Miss Compton find him 
out. His heart swelled with angry de- 
spair of ever feeling on a level with born 
and bred jackanapes. It seemed to him 
that he was going on the course and en- 
tering the lists for the sweepstakes, with 
such a mere shred of a chance that his 
failure would be accompanied with the 
roars of ridicule and shouts of derision 
which he had often helped to raise on 
other courses. Yet there were drops of 
blood in his veins which gave him some 
title —as the squires of Eastham had 
long ago admitted — to enter such houses, 
where his acres and title put him, so far 
as they were concerned, on an equality 
with all, save those of the highest rank, in 
these assemblies. In the process of be- 
coming a finished gentleman, Sir William 
was, to a certain extent, disillusioned and 
rubbed the wrong way; so that when he 
returned to Whitehills in good time, and 
found as the first thing that awaited him, 
a note in a shaky old hand from Lady Fer- 
mor, to tell him that Lord Fermor had 
been seized with one of his attacks, and 
been so ill that, though he was now bet- 
ter, the ball was unavoidably postponed 
for a month, he said to himself he had 
known all along this was how it would 
end. 

It was in vain that he had sought by 
despicable efforts to cut the figure of a 
monkey obeying the directions of an or- 
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gan-grinder, who did not even play his 
own organ, and who put his scholar 
through his paces as if he had never 
been drilled, as if he had not been a 
drill sergeant in his own person, and 
ended by finding fault with his step and 
his carriage! He was rightly served for 
his folly. What a grin it would call forth 
if it were ever known to his old comrades 
of the barrack-yard! for whom, though 
they were rough chaps enough, he was 
free to own he sometimes secretly sighed. 
He missed his mates, among whom he 
had crowed, instead of hanging his head 
and singing dumb. Where was the good 
of a title and an estate if they only made 
a man feel small among other baronets 
and squires who had worn their honors 
all their lives, to whom their grandeur 
came naturally, who knew what to say and 
do on every possible emergency? Yet 
with one notable exception, Sir William 
did not see that the circle, the members 
of which ought to be his associates, were 
so very much better than their fellow- 
creatures after all. 

Sir William put no faith in Lady Fer- 
mor’s assurance that the ball was only 
postponed for a short time, since she 
would have Lord Fermor as well as when 
the affair was proposed, before many 
weeks were over. She could not make 
him live or die, though she had driven 
rough-shod over many a barrier, and stuck 
at little in her time. It sounded heartless 
and profane in the old woman, who had 
wound him round her finger, to pretend 
to such power. 

The young man was suffering from one 
of the fits of reaction which beset many 
people who have far less reason for them 
than he had. His loneliness, which had 
haunted him in town, struck even more 
coldly to his heart when he returned to 


Whitehills. He was not without invita- 
tions to his neighbors’ houses. Lady 


Thwaite and Lady Fermor were not the 
only women in that part of the country 
who decreed that Whitehills, even with 
Sir William into the bargain, was not to 
be despised. Every woman with mar- 
riageable daughters, from office-bearing, 
harassed Mrs. Acton, who was as poor as 
a many-childed church mouse, to Mrs. 
Hollis, of Thornbrake, who was rich in 
her own right, and rich in her husband’s, 
felt bound to cultivate the new-comer for 
the good of womankind, so far as to see 
what could be made of him. But Sir 
William, though he might kick against his 
subjection at intervals, remained loyal to 
his chief patroness. In the present state 
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of matters at Lambford he would not go 
into company. His unvarnished retusals, 


together with the extent to which he had | 


previously availed himself of the Lamb 
ford hospitalities, tended to confirm the ru- 
mor which was already afloat that, in news- 
paper language, there was a marriage on 
the fafis between Sir William Thwaite 
and Miss Compton. 

This gossip impaired one source of 
attraction —that of a disengaged eligible 
young man — but filled its place with an- 
other. It would be interesting to see Sir 
Wiiliam Thwaite and Iris Compton to- 
gether, and judge if there were any truth 
in the story, anything serious between the 
couple. To think that a woman over 
eighty should step in adroitly, while 
younger people held back, in order to sub- 
ject the prize to inspection, and win it 
before their eyes! Here was food for 
excitement in a dull country neighbor- 
hood, while the question in suspense 
promised to prove an important agent in 
filling the Lambford ball-room. Instead 
of a sprinkling of reluctant guests, Lady 
Fermor, chuckling in her sleeve, was in 
danger of being publicly and privately 
assailed for invitations. 

In the mean time, one of the two cen- 
tres of interest was utterly unconscious 
of the potent charm with which she had 
been invested. Her great friend, Lucy 
Acton, might have given Iris some inkling 
of the truth, but unfortunately Lucy had 
been working day and night to enable the 
female teacher in the rector’s school to 
bring up her pupils to the standard of at- 
tainment which should secure a govern- 
ment grant, and Iris was occupied at home 
and less at the rectory than usual at this 
date. 

The military discipline which Sir Wil- 


| William’s attention to this farm, and tell 
| him there had been Wilkinses in it, folk 
said, as long as there had been Thwaites 
in Whitehills. He would point to that 
mill, the lease of which belonged to Sir 
William also. It seemed but right the 
squire should know what trouble there 
had been in the miller’s family, for the last 
two seasons, since the miller met with 
the bad accident, when his arm was 
caught in the machinery, and his wife 
was of no use because of ‘a waste,” 
while their eldest son had taken to drink. 
Mr. Miles had striven in vain—as it 
seemed to him—to awaken in Sir Wil- 
liam sufficient curiosity about his tenants, 
with whose interests his own must be in- 
extricably bound up. He was new and 
strange to the place and life, and he was 
still staggered and shaken by the events 
and revolutions of the last few months. 
It was different now, or Bill communi- 
cated the information in a simpler, more 
telling manner. Sir William listened, 
asked questions, even went so far as to 
certify some of Bill’s narratives and make 
a movement in connection with them. 
And it must be said of Bill that he did 
not abuse the influence of which he was 
not altogether unconscious. 

In other departments, even of his own 
house, the squire of Whitehills continued 
terribly unsocial. He gave deep offence 
to Mr. Cumberbatch, the butler, by order- 
ing his— the squire’s — meals to be 
brought into the library, and by keeping a 
| book lying beside his plate. Sir William 
jmight think of his butler’s feelings, if 
jhe had none of his own. It was too ab- 
| surd for a fellow who had pipeclayed his 

belts and cleaned his boots to make a 
pretence of being “that scholarly.” Why, 
|the dean had never looked at a book for 








liam had known, helped his sense of pro-| full half an hour before luncheon, saying 
priety in holding himself aloof from his | the mere sight of print, hard on a meal, 
servants. The one to whom he drew spoilt digestion. As for reading during 
nearest was the young groom who accom- | dinner, of course he knew better; he was 
panied his master in his rides. This was ,|a gentleman. Even when his ladies were 


an honest, sensible lad, a countryman, 
born and bred at Whitehills. Sir William 
and bill Rogers were about the same age, 
while Lill was az fait with all the rural 
knowledge, with which Sir William, 
brought up in a town, proved scantily ac- 
quainted. And a Jad like Bill had at his 
finger-ends the local annals of which his 
master was profoundly ignorant. Froma 
casual observation now and then, the two 
took to chatting a little together — quite 
respectfully, on Bill's part— about the 
crops and the crows, the colts and the 
rabbits. Lill would venture to call Sir 


| from home he was sensible what was due 
to the table and the wines — not to say to 
the cook and the butler. But what could 
be expected of a squire who drank water 
like a temperance lecturer? The dean 
_was an affable gentleman in proper quar- 
ters; but Sir William had not half-a-dozen 
words to say—except, as Mr. Cumber- 
batch had heard, to that lump of a lad, 
| Bill Rogers. Mr. Cumberbatch had no 
‘fault to find with Bill; but what could Ze 
| tella gentleman that would be of use to 
| him? 
| Mr. Cumberbatch was not a bad fel- 





low himself in the main. He could be 
just, he could even be magnanimous. But 
he was full of class prejudices, and he had 
not the breadth of mind to comprehend 
that while he himself might repel, even 
alarm, Sir William as an old prig and 
humbug of a butler, Bill was Sir William’s 
contemporary, “a nice chap” who would 
not have been more than “a cut above 
Will Thwaite” in the old days. 

The long summer evenings tempted Sir 
William to saunter, generally aimlessly 
enough, beyond the park, along the coun- 
try roads. When he passed the wayside 
inns of Eastham, the sound of skittles 
and jovial voices rich in the inflections 
and idioms of the native dialect, filled the 
air. But the only effect of the lively tur- 
moil was to hasten the wayfarer’s steps, 
and cause him to turn into more secluded 
by-paths. There was one which led by a 
high, matted-together, hawthorn hedge, 
one tangle of traveller’s joy and black and 
green bryony. Beyond lay a long strip 
of underwood, prized as an excellent cov- 
ert for game. Sir William knew that to 
his cost. He had happened to take a 
terrier, which had attached itself to him, 
along the field path. The seductions of 
scent had proved too strong for the small 
animal. She had forsaken her late love, 
and plunged into the underwood, over a 
sluggish ditch and through a hole which 
was by no means large enough to admit 
her companion. Sir William had _hesi- 
tated to tear his way through, and face, 
perhaps, one of his own indignant keep- 
ers. He had fought shy of them, as he 
had fought shy of his retainers generally. 
And the keepers, especially, were down 
in the mouth with regard to a master who, 
so far as they could discover, had not 
asked a single question about the state of 
the birds and whether poachers were hard 
to grapple with on the Whitehills ground. 
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tling and shouting would not bring her 
back. He feared that dog-slaughter would 
take place before he could prevent it, and 
before the perpetrator of the act was cool 
enough to recognize the intruder, and to 
realize that the owner of both dog and 
game stood on the other side of the hedge. 
However, there are consciences in dogs, 
and Vixen awakened in time to a sense 
of the folly and impropriety of her con- 
duct. She sneaked back with her eyes 
scratched and watering, her nostrils full 
of sand, and her coat stuck all over with 
dead leaves, broken twigs, and seeded 
heads of grass, presenting the usual dis- 
reputable look of a poacher caught red- 
handed. Sir William took care not to 
include Vixen in his further rambles in 
the direction of Hawley Scrub. 

He was alone as he strolled one mem- 
orable evening across the meadow-land 
by the Scrub. It was the loveliest hour 
of the twenty-four, at the height of the 
young summer. The sun had set, but 
the light was still clear, not only in the 
west, where rose and purple had given 
place toa pale amber, but in the rest of 
the blue sky, bluer than at any other time, 
as the corn in the ear and the leaves on 
the trees were greener. 

The trumpets of the greater bindweed 
and the round faces of the moon daisies, 
already wet with dew, still stood out prom- 
inently among their surroundings, but 
they were rapidly assuming a character 
totally different from that they had borne 
atnoon. They were becoming ghostly as 
by moonlight, and striking even an unim- 
aginative person with a vague impression 
of something wistful, solemn, mysterious 
in their ordinarily frank, familiar, cheer- 
ful beauty. Just so the commonest, home- 
liest pieces of furniture acquire an altered 
aspect when seen by the strange lights 
and shadows ofa solitary candle in the 


The keepers’ importance was as seriously | hush of midnight or in the half obscurity 
threatened as that of the butler. They|of the grey dawn. As for the closed pop- 


were only dimly aware that Sir William 
had in his day fired at game rather bigger 
and less safe than partridges and hares. 


| 
| 


pies, like big blood-drops, and the blue 
corn-flowers, like clippings of the sky, 
they were growing dim and indistinct in 


Nor did they suspect that he had been | their deepening, darkening color. 


testing the truth of his aim at a target, 


Sir William had a love ot nature, though 


and had inspected all Sir John’s guns|he could not have expressed his feelings 


with some interest and a clear idea of | on the subject very intelligibly. 
trying his luck on the first of September, | the look of the place at this season. 


He liked 
He 


or whatever day was the law of the land | liked the occasional rustle and chirp of 


and the gentry. 


birds gone to roost, and the fitful, drowsy 


In the mean time Sir William had stood | notes of the final evensony of the thrush, 
still and listened toa great hurry-skurry | before the bird gave way to its rival, the 
belind the hedge, and such sharp yelps | nightingale, which were the only sounds 
of frantic eagerness and delight from 
- Vixen, that he was sensible all his whis- 








| that broke the silence. 


| 


Presently he came in sight of the waters 
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of a pond — looking steely blue as a stage | the occasion required, he shouted for 
to its leaden greyness, when the night | help. 
had fairly falien. Eastham was so great! To his relief somebody answered him 
in ponds and ditches, that it would have | almost immediately from no great dis- 
looked as if one of its most distinguish-| tance. 
ing attributes were wanting, if standing} ‘ What’s a-do? Don’t let go. There’s 
water, in some form, had been long ab-/ no danger.” 
sent from the landscape. In June, flow-| The last statement sounded weakly 
ering rushes and flags formed a suitable | flattering, though it was uttered in a loud 
fringe to these ponds and ditches, while | rather deep voice, which might have pro- 
the former were sometimes thickly set| ceeded froma man’s chest. But on Sir 
with the great white cups of the water-| William’s shifting his chin by half an 
lily, and the smaller stars of the water|inch, he saw it was a woman who was 
ranunculus. hastening towards him, and did not feel 
But it was neither water-lily nor ranun-| surprised, in spite of his worship of Iris 
culus that Sir William was staring at,} Compton, that she should talk nonsense 
when he drew nearer the pond, and step-| in such a contingency. 
ping through the sedges, regardless of | “It’s much you know of it,” he pro- 
the slushy footing, gained the brink of | tested indignantly. “Run and fetch any 
deep water. He had his eye ona tuft of| man you can find. Look sharp, if you 
coarse grass, among which he believed | want to save me.” 
he discovered the tail of a water rat—| ‘That would be an uncommon clever 
yes, it was a water rat, and if Vixen had | way of saving you,” she retorted, still ad- 
been with him, there might have been|vancing quickly towards him, “when 
some splashing and rare sport, for water | father ain’t at home, and I don’t know of 
rats had not been much more in Will| any other man within half a mile. Just 
Thwaite’s way than hares and pheasants. | doas I bid you. Hold on like grim death, 
Presently there was a splashing, what-| and I'll help you out before you can say 
ever might be said of the sport, without |‘Jack Robinson.’ What business had 
the aid of Vixen. Sir William’s footing) you down dabbling among them water 
gave way, and he fell into the water. It|docks? There ain’t no wild ducks’ nests 
was deeper than he had imagined, with | here, if that was what you were after.” 
an oozy bottom which yielded to his} He might have answered her that he 
weight. In a moment the muddy water| had the right possessed by the monarch 
was far above his knees, rising breast | of all he surveyed, but he contented him- 
high. He was a fair swimmer, and would | self with indignantly forbidding her to 
have been safe in an open sea, in moder- | come a step nearer to him, as soon as he 
ately calm weather, for an hour or more; | saw what she was going to try. She had 
but this small pond, when he tried to | slid half-way through the fringe of rushes, 
strike out, was like a miniature submerged | and was proceeding to precipitate herself 
forest, with roots of trees and bushes, | still farther, hanging forward with one 
and a dense growth of water plants. He} arm extended to meet his clasp, and the 
could not free himself sufficiently to swim. | other thrown round a sapling willow 
He was sinking deeper every instant.) which looked perilously slim as a support 
He could still keep himself afloat, princi- | for both. 
pally by resting his chin on aconvenient| ‘“1'll pull you down,” he remonstrated. 
but slender willow bough which reached |‘ Do you want me to drown you, too? 
his length, and by clutching with both| Do what I told you.” 
hands thrust into a thicket of osiersin-| “And do what I tell you, you great 
vading the water. But he could not pull | donkey,” she insisted unceremoniously. 
himself up, from the nature of the ground | “* Do you mean to keep me hanging here 
and the inefficiency of his support. Heall night? I'll go bail I’ve as strong an 
had cause to envy his decoy-duck, the | arm as you any day, unless you're as big 
water rat, and to suspect he might perish as Dan’] Bates. There, hold on to the 
with:as little grace as he and Vixen would! bushes with one hand, and give me the 
have granted to the denizen of the pond. |other. Try to get your foot upon that 
Sir William, though he had grown la-| patch of dock; the ground shelves there 
conic, was not slow to proclaim his case. | — I know every inch of it—then spring. 
“Halloa! As sure as fate, I’ll be drownd- | Didn’t I tell you I’d fish you out? Don’t 
ed,” itis to be feared he said, returning; go to come over me with your man’s 
to his vernacular in the exigency of the | strength again.” 
moment; and with all the volubility which | Sir William found himself standing 




















dripping like a water god, if water gods 
are ever slimy and green with duck-weed, 
confronting a strong woman of his own 
age, and nearly his own height, wearing a 
black woollen gown and a red handker- 
chief knotted at her throat. Her head 
was bare, and her ruffled, dark hair was 
more conspicuous for its luxuriance than 
for neatness of arrangement. She turned 
upon him a brown face buxom even in 
the weatherbeaten texture and tint of the 
skin. The full red lips parted and show- 
ing the white, glittering teeth, and the 
well-opened grey eyes looking across at 
him with a bold, blithe challenge, formed 
the most conspicuous features. 

His inspection and the thanks he was 
beginning to utter were brought to a 
summary conclusion. “You'll have to 
come straight to our house—it ain’t a 
hundred yards off —and strip, and put on 
some of father’s clothes, while I'll throw 
yours into a bucket. I'll rake together 
the fire, and you'll swallow a nip of sum- 
mat hot, or we’ll have you took with aguer 
before we’ve done with you. Have you 
heard tell there’s aguer in them parts 
yet?” 

He followed her without resistance into 
the Scrub, which might have been an en- 
chanted forest for him, though he was a 
clownish squire, and his guide the most 
primitive and plain-spoken of princesses. 

She stopped abruptly and faced round 
on him. She had been glancing repeat- 
edly at him, and she found herself on the 
eve of a discovery which arrested her. 
“ Ben’t you the new squire, Sir William, 
hisself?” she suddenly charged him, with 
a mixture of dismay, defiance, and lurking 
amusement. “I’ve been out of the way, 
at the death of old auntie at the Quarries, 
for the better part of the spring and sum- 
mer. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, I 
have got into a scrape, and no mistake!” 
She hid her crimsoned face for a second 
in rustic affront and alarm, as a child 
might have done, then looked sharply up 
and around her, as if she were preparing 
to bolt from the consequences of her lack 
of ceremony in saving the squire. Alto- 
gether her behavior showed a jumble of 
genuine unreasoning mortification and 
alarm, with a tremulous dash of diversion 
at the absurdity of the situation. 

He put it before her in a more satisfac- 
tory light. ‘I was such an ass as to tum- 


ble into that beastly hole; and I believe 
that at this moment I should have been 
lying atthe foot with my teeth clenched 
on a mouthful of mud, if it had not been 
for your sense and pluck. 
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obliged to you —that’s about it, though 
when I come to think of it, I don’t know 
that there is another human being to say 
as much to you on my account. But 
you’il take me to your place and do what 
you can for me—won’t you?—like a 
kind soul; for, to tell the truth, I don’t 
like to show before my fine servants in 
this guise.” His heart was warm with 
gratitude to his rescuer. He had found 
free speech wherewith to address the 
country girl, and under the influence of 
his freedom, she gradually grew glib as 
she was wont to be, with only a relapse 
now and again into consternation — bright- 
ened by a suspicion of a frolic, every time 
they became silent. “ What’s your name, 
if I may make so bold?” he asked, as if 
she were the lady and he the servant. All 
the time, he was expanding into communi- 
cativeness, under the welcome conscious- 
ness of no longer feeling daunted and 
depressed, forced to pick and choose his 
words, as he had been for the last six 
months. ‘ What may your father do when 
he is at home?” 

“ Oh, I’m called Honor — Honor Smith; 
and father is old Abe Smith; Abe short 
for Abel. He has been one of the under- 
keepers for a lot of years, so that I were 
born and brought up at our cottage in 
Hawley Scrub here. But father do be 
getting old and losing favor with Water- 
park, the head-keeper, and my brothers 
did no good, but gave trouble, and father 
— he were blamed for it. Ted, he ‘listed; 
and young Abe, he went off to America. 
Now, father and me — mother’s dead be- 
fore I can remember — we’re thinking of 
going out, in one of them emigrant ships, 
to join young Abe in the Back Woods. 
That name sounds pleasant, don’t it?” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A HAIR OF THE DOG THAT BIT HIM. 


ABE SMITH’S cottage was a tumble- 
down, picturesque, self-colored lodge in 
the wilderness. The interior failed to do 
credit to Honor’s housekeeping. Disor- 
der reigned over the articles, few as they 
were, in the family room. The furniture 
was summed up in an old oak table, which 
Lady Thwaite might have coveted, though 
it was battered and standing insecurely on 
three legs; a convenient deal chest, into 
which everything might be stuffed; a 
chair or two—that for Abe an old arm- 
chair as black as the table; a cupboard 
with the door half off its hinges, expos- 
ing the scanty supply of common, coarse 
crockery. 
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But the visitor had hardly time to look 
around on inanimate objects, for, con- 
trary to expectation, the owner of the cot- 
tage was at home. He knew Sir William 
by sight, though Sir William could not 
profess to return the compliment. Old 
Abe testified to his knowledge by the 
formality with which he stood up, as fast 
as his stiffening joints would allow, and 
removed his cap; at the same time he 
glanced with a flurried look at his daugh- 
ter for an explanation, which she did not 
delay. 

Then Sir William received a consider- 
able shock as he listened to an entirely 
new version of the accident. 

“T was a-walking round the pond with 
an eye for them plaguey ducks that wan- 
der all the way over from Mistley Down, 
father, when what should I see but the 
young squire wallowing in the mire and 
water at the very worst place, where 
Adams met his death. Didn’t I just run 
and cry, ‘ Your honor, mind what you’re 
about; don’t flounder an inch farther, as 
you value your life, and I’ll do my best, 
which is my bounden duty, to save you !’ 
And, sure enough, I crept through the 
osiers, and held on by one hand till he 
gripped the other. You know I’m strong, 
father, and Sir William’s active, so we 
struggled out of the water, and here we 
are.” 

Several times while she was speaking 
she gave Sir William a half-cunning, half- 
comical glance of warning and mutual in- 
telligence, as if she dared him to contradict 
her. Once, when she passed close to 
him, behind her father, as she was bus- 
tling about to make up the fire, which was 
lying white in ashes, she muttered so that 
Sir William only could hear, * He’ll like 
that way of putting it best.” 

But Sir William did not like it, and 
shifted his wet feet uneasily. He was a 
truthful man who had never “crammed ” 
a comrade, unless in the plainest chaff- 
ing. His sister Jen would not have told 
a lie to save her life. Perhaps it was a 
sign of their drops of gentle blood; per- 
a it belonged to a higher order of gen- 
ility. 

There seemed the less sense in Honor 
Smith’s easy fabrications, that her father 
looked far more pacific than savage — not 
a man to fly into a fury on a small provo- 
cation. He was behaving to his guest 
so deferentially that it was difficult to 
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and defying the consequences; but he 
was anxious to have his clothes dried for 
the reason he had given Honor. Here a 
difficulty presented itself. It was not 
from her father that Honor had inherited 
a splendid physique. He was a little 
hairy man, who in his faded moleskins, 
more tattered than patched, and weather- 
stained, fringed gaiters, looked shaggy all 
over, like a creature of the wilds and the 
waters, a badger or an otter, rather than 
an able-bodied man, It seemed as if Sir 
William could have put him into one of 
his pockets. No garment of Abe’s would 
be of the slightest temporary use to Abe’s 
master. 

“Dear sakes! what are we thinking 
of?”’ cried Honor, in scorn of her own 
slowness and forgetfulness. ‘“ There’s 
Uncle Sam’s old regimentals in the drawer 
of the chest. They’re the best we have 
to offer, sir; and Uncle Sam was a big 
man, when he were alive, every way.” 

Sir William pricked his ears at the 
word regimentals, and then looked put 
out. What a fool he was to mind a dead 
man’s clothes, though they were regimen- 
tals! Very likely they did not belong to 
any department of the service he had 
known. What though he had thought 
never to wear the queen’s livery again! 
It was a big lie that he had disgraced it, 
beyond redemption, the last time he had 
it on in the square at Nhilpoor, when he 
wrenched the stripes from his arm and 
flung them in his colonel’s face. He must 
put on the red jacket once again, at a 
pinch, unless he cared to be laid on his 
beam-ends with ague, or worse, since his 
teeth were beginning to chatter in his 
head. 

Honor mistook the squire’s hesitation. 
“Uncle Sam’s clothes are as good as 
new,” she said a little huffily, preparing 
to pull out what had been put away with 
some care in the drawer of the chest. 
** He were a good many pegs above us, so 
that his toggery is a’most fit for a gentle- 
man. I have often been on father to sell 
it right away; butit do be a kind of credit 
for us to have it, if it were only to show 
that we hadn’t all of us our backs allus at 
the wall. And father there has a notion 
that the things are lucky lying ready for 
use, and that Ted may pick up and come 
back some day as smart as them which 
‘listed before him. That will happea 
when the queen axes us all to a snack, 


separate obsequiousness from the defer-| anda bed after it, at one of the palaces. 


ence. 
Sir William amazed his host by abso- 
lutely declining spirits of any description 








It will be as good as airing them clothes, 
besides being a mighty compliment, if you 
will take a turn in them, Sir William, 
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while I am cleaning your own suit. Father | humble heroine, he did not object to the 
and I will go out and leave you to the fire | hero-worship. 
and your own company, if you'll please} Lately it had chilled him to meet none 
shift yourself before the floor is in a|save critical eyes. He did not believe 
swim.” Miss Compton had ever wasted a thought 
It was clear Uncle Sam had been the|on his inches or the color of his hair — 
great man of the family, and that it was in | only old Lady Fermor had ever made him 
seeking to pay proper honor to the squire, | feel that she found him a well-knit, comely 
the uniform had been brought out for his | fellow. 
benefit. He had not looked so gallant and gay, 
Sir William, when left to himself, looked | or made himself so entirely at his ease, 
with some agitation at what would have | for many aday. He sat at the fire and 
awakened no interest in another man in! smoked with old Abe, and heard dubious 
his place, if it had not excited amuse-| stories of poaching scuffles, or told tales of 
ment or annoyance. He lifted up the dif-|a soldier’s life, in which Abe was inter- 
ferent portions of the dress with a kind | ested for his son Ted’s sake, and because 
of trepidation, yet with yearning. It was | of gratifying memories of the brother, who 
all complete, though a little old-fashioned. | had been almost a gentleman in the under- 
By what appeared a singular coincidence, | keeper’s eyes, and who seemed to sit there 
the rank of Sam Smith, which he had not | again before him. 
forfeited, must have been the same as| Sir William shouted thanks and jests 
that to which Will Thwaite had risen. | through the half-open door into the back 
There were the identical stripes of which | kitchen, in which Honor was so obligingly 
he had made short work in his fit of|at work on his clothes. After her part 
frenzy. He had a glimpse of the old sol-| was done, there was still the drying of the 
dier’s sword lying gleaming in the half-|soused garments, and that necessitated 
shut drawer. Sir William dressed him-| the guest’s further stay, and his taking a 
self punctiliously, finding the clothes not/share in the family supper, which was 
far from his fit. Then he looked in the! pressed upon him with the unstinted hos- 
little looking-glass which hung, for Honor | pitality of the host’s class. 
Smith’s convenience, on the wall opposite} The meal was composed of choicer fare 
the window — where a withered nosegay | than might have been hoped for from the 
thrust into the neck of a bottle stood on|rest of the establishment. There were 
the sill. Athrill ran through him as he| cold roasted leveret, pigeon pie, and 
regarded his image in the glass. He felt| poached eggs. An explanation was of- 
at home in the borrowed clothes. He| fered of the nature of the feast, with so 
took out the sword and began to make the | little disagreement between the speakers 
accustomed passes with it. Ah! thatwas/and so few break-downs, that a more 
a deal better than jigging like an idiot to| thoughtful man than Sir William might 
the prancing of another idiot, who could| have come to the conclusion the father 
not even play his kit without the help of |and daughter were accomplished experts 
another man. |in such apologies. Abe had found a 
Sir William was disturbed by Honor’s | poacher’s snare with a leveret in it, and 
knock at the door. He must be quick|he had taken care that the setter of the 
about changing his clothes, if she were to} snare should not profit by his success. 
have them cleaned and even partly dried | The wild pigeons had been brought down 
before midnight. by Ikey Mushet’s sling. The boy meant 
Was there a spell in these old regi- | no harm, but he must be taught not to 
mentals which became Sir William so well, | take such liberties in future, as Sir Wil- 
that he had not to wait for Abe’s respect- liam would be shooting both the crows 
ful compliments, since he saw with grati-|and the pigeons for his own and his 
fied vanity the admiration which shone in | friends’ diversion. The eggs were plov- 
Honor’s great grey eyes? How long it) ers’ eggs, which Honor had gathered as 
was since his heart had grown warm under | far off as Mistley Down. 
the influence of a woman’s inadvertently | Sir William heard every word as if it 
betrayed admiration! He was not very | were gospel, and did not betray the faint- 
vain, but he was sensitive to public opin-|est suspicion that he was eating savory 
jon even on his looks. In his old estate| food of his own providing —the game, 
he had been a favorite, rather a hero, with | pigeons, and partridges’ eggs which he 
women; and though he had shown himself | paid a gang of men, with Abe among them, 
particular in his taste, so as to have been | tor protecting from all spoilers. 
something of a rover who had found no| Sir William was good company on this 
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occasion. He was as much carried away | to have to do with he. You could never 
by reaction, old association, and the spirit | tell when you had him or when you wanted 
of defiance which was apt to arise inthe|him. He would be off like a shot when 
man, as if he had swallowed bumpers of | you least expected it. I ain’t so cock-sure 
strong drink. He joked and rattled off | that there ben’t the making of one sort of 
camp experiences. He proved a capital | gentleman in him, as gentlemen goes, the 
listener to the annals of the woods and | sort as is blunt — maybe thin-skinned and 
fields. He was gay and hearty, until he | peppery, but is as nice about their word 
was nearly volunteering a song which had | as if it was their nails or their teeth. And 
been the usual accompaniment of former | when I come to think of it, Sir William 
merry-makings. It seemed as if his later | was as clean as a dook all over, like your 
dreams and the very image of Iris Comp-| Uncle Sam, barring the mud he brought 
ton were for the moment swept from his} up out of the pond. He may let us stay 
mind. At last the play was played out,|}over the autumn, till we take ship to 
and Sir William, re-habilitated in his half-|’Merica. Waterpark can hardly have the 
dry clothes, took a cordial leave of his|face to make a stand about trumpery 
entertainers. hodds and ends, and think for to turn us 
The fraternization had been complete | out at the last, when he knows that you 
while it lasted, and could not have as-| drew Sir William, by the ’airs of the ’ead, 
tounded others more than it did some of|as I may say, out of the pond; but that’s 
the participators in it. all the good we’re like to get out of the 
“ Did you ever, father!” protested Hon- | adventure, if you’ll believe me for your 
or. “If the squire ain’t one of ourselves, | own good, my girl, and I am an old man. 
I can’t tell who is. Why, he has been| I should know summat by this time of the 
jack-fellow alike and no make-believe with | day.” 
us, ever since I brought him in like a} “Like enough, father,” answered Hon- 
drowned rat. He is the right sort to fill| or indifferently, as if she were getting 
old Sir John’s shoes. But won’t he make | weary of the subject; “but that’s not. to 
the stuck-up ladies and gentlemen stare?| keep me from putting in a claim to the 
Ain’t I quick to have been and nabbed | squire’s acquaintance, and getting a guinea 
him in this way? Now we may laugh in| or a five-pound note when I’ve worked for 
Waterpark’s face. If we only go on as/it. Maybe I’ll get more, maybe no,” she 
we have begun, it may be ‘ Change seats, | added with a laugh. “ Are you going the 
the king’s come,’ with you and he, and we| round of the walks to-night, when Luke 
stepping into his grand cottage and no| Evans is to be at the turnstile about two 
?Merica for us after all, before the year is|in the morning? If you go, I’m with you. 
out.” I’m as fond of a rove when timid folks is 
“And you may be Lady Thwaite of | in their beds, as you can be, or young Abe 
Whitehills —is that the next thing?” in-| and Ted ever were.” 
quired Abe, with mild scepticism and sar-| “The more’s the pity, lass,” said old 
casm, for he stood in some awe of his| Abe in a moralizing vein, “though it do 
daughter. ‘*And sure enough that will| come nat’ral to some women as to most 
be when the queen or the lord mayor bids | men. Your mother, now, she were reared 
us to a feast, or when the world comes to|in the Quarries, yet she took as easy to 
an end, as is much the same thing. It’s | the woods as a fish to the water. More 
like it is turned upside down already, when | by token ber brothers were the biggest 
a chap like him have got the property. | poachers hereabout, and Morry he were 
But don’t you let your fancy cut capers | transported for life, for his share in such 
and get the better of you so as you'll sup; atussle as has not been heard of since 
disappointment for your pains, Hon. This | that day. Me and Waterpark were in it, 
here lad be come of the people, and no| and I was in mortal terror I shou!d have 
mistake. He ain’t the supercilly cut of a| to fire at Morry or bear the mark of his 
gentleman, though the name be Thwaite | bludgeon. There’s no doubt company’s 
and he do belongtothetribe. Buthe ain’t | cheery,’ reflected Abe, going off on a new 
quite one of us neither, not he, though he | tack, which yet had its link with the for- 
may favor your Uncle Sam as were bound| mer line of conversation; ‘wandering 
to rise in the world, The squire couldn’t| about in the dark gets a thought creepy 
take no drink like a man, and as far as I | and sickifying as a man wears up in years, 
could see he didn’t tell no crackers, nei-| and recalls old mates and old frays.” 
ther one way nor t’other, bouncing or sly, | Sir William, whose habits till now had 
which if ever man had a grand chance todo | been as regular as those of any of “the 
he had. It would be like playing with fire | Methody parsons ” to whom he was some- 
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times compared, for the first time since 
his coming to Whitehills, kept his ser- 
vants up late without previous warning. 

Cumberbatch, who had constituted him- 
self his master’s keeper, experienced real 
anxiety on his account. When it was re- 
lieved by the squire’s making his appear- 
ance, the sufferer could scarcely go so far 
as to take the offender to task; but he 
looked Sir William in the face with such 
solemn reproach, that the delinquent was 
impelled to explain. “I stepped into a 
pond a good bit off, and had to wait ina 
house till my clothes were dried. No, | 
don’t want any supper. No, I shouldn’t 
think of hot brandy-and-water. That will 
do.” Sir William was himself again, cold 
and reserved. Will Thwaite, open-hearted 
and reckless, had been left at the cottage 
by Hawley Scrub. But the squire asked 
Bill Rogers, during their next morning’s 
ride, what he knew of an old under-keeper 
and his daughter living together in the 
worst cottage Sir William had seen on his 
lands. 

“They’re a bad lot, Sir William,” an- 
swered Bill promptly, “ leastways old Abe 
ain’t what he should be. Old folk will 
have it Abe’s come of a queer breed, being 
a far-off shoot from them squatters as 
made free with Eastwham when great 
part of it — because of the water lying easy 
everywhere — was no man’s land, given 
over to the fowls of the air and the fish of 
the fresh-water seas, and to them as liked 
to catch them. I don’t want to tell no 
tales, but Abe’s failings are piper’s news, 
and there’s a score of his neighbors as 
will let you know if I don’t, while the man 
is going for sure across the seas in the 
autumn. The wonder is that he has been 
kept so long; but old Sir John — he took 
it into his head after it were a bit mud- 
dled, that Waterpark, the head-keeper, 
had a spite at Smith, and he would permit 
no spites, would Sir John, save his own, 
which were his right like, he being squire 
and master.” 

“Is it certain Sir John was in the 
wrong?” inquired his successor, as if he 
too were jealous of his likes and dislikes. 

“Well, sir, I would not go for to con- 
tradict you,” replied Bill with sincere re- 
spect, “but Abe connected hisself by 
marriage with poachers notorious. That 
might have been his misfortune more than 
his fault, but the word went even before 
Abe’s sons were half grown, that he were 
in league with the poachers, and connived 


at their snares and shots, instead of fight- | 
| Without telling you first. 


ing them fair as the other keepers fought 
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them. There could be no mistake about 
Ted and young Abe, they soon made the 
country too hot to hold them. I never 
heard of a Smith as was a credit to the 
family save Sergeant Smith, a brother of 
Abe’s that enlisted when he was in his 
teens, and did good in foreign parts, and 
only came home to die, before he was cor- 
rupted by the rest of the lot.” 

* And what about the daughter, Bill?” 

“ Why, if you will believe it, sir, Honor, 
the girl — that is as big and strong as one 
of her brothers — have took up the trade 
too and is as wild as need be. She hada 
bad up-bringing. Her mother, such as 
she was, died when the lass was in her 
cradle; but what finished her off, years 
and years gone, was that a young chap 
with whom she kep’ company, had a hole 
drilled through his shoulder, one Septem- 
ber night, and were taken up and died of 
the wound in Birkett gaol. She’s the 
strappingest lass going,” Lill said with 
some lurking admiration, “and I don’t 
say she ain’t an honest woman. She’s 
kep’ men at the staff's end —all but poor 
Hughie Guild — and he would be a boid 
man who would look soft on Honor Smith, 
or speak sweet to her against her will. 
She’s a regular randy, nigh as bad as a 
gipsy. She’s never in the house save to 
cook her father’s meals. She ain’t up to 
sweeping or charing, or even dressing 
herself fine like other women, not since 
Hughie met his end, and that is good six 
or seven years gone, when she was a slip 
of a handsome girl; but the word goes 
she can tramp day or night, and keep out 
of the way when she’s wanted, and seta 
snare, and bring down a bird, and dodge 
and lie and toss off a glass neat —not 
that I ever heard tell of her being seen in 
drink —like old Abe’s self. That’s all 
I’ve got to say of them Smiths, if you 
please, Sir William.” 

The description did not please Sir 
William, but he gave no sign. He vouch- 
safed an explanation to Bill, as the mas- 
ter of the house had offered an excuse to 
his butler, and he drew an_ inference 
which he had already drawn more than 
once before. “I was indebted to these 
people last night, Bill. I fell ike a big 
baby into the pond near their door, and 
the girl you speak of gave me a leg-up — 
when it was touch and go with me, for I 
had no room to swim —as if I had been 
the girl and she the man. Of course you 
did not know this when you spoke, and I 
didn’t ought to have asked you a question 
But you under- 
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stand I don’t care to hear the Smiths 
spoke badly of, after this.” 

“No, sir. I beg your pardon, sir. I 
hope you believe me, I wouldn’t speak 


knowed it, for my wages twice told,” cried 
Bill with genuine regret, for he was 
quickly acquiring a warm regard for his 
master. 

But the servant’s private reflection was, 
“Why, to think of his making friends 
with them Smiths, as if he were the for- 
lornest wretch in the kingdom; and he 
Sir William, and the squire of Whitehills, 
with half of the gentlemen and ladies in 
the county ready to strike their hands in 
his, I’ll go bail, if he’ll only give them 
time! They may say what they like of 
his smelling of the barrack yard, and not 
of the hofficers’ quarters there; either 
he’s too good for this world, or one sick 
of his lone position.” 

Afterwards the servants’ hall at White- 
hills learnt all the details of the accident, 
as the world below-stairs does not fail to 
ascertain, in spite of the absence of direct 
information from the fountain head, what 
that other world above-stairs has been do- 
ing. These judges picked up the addi- 
tional information that Sir William had 
been over to see the Smiths, once or 
twice, during the next fortnight. Mr. 
Cumberbatch merely turned up his nose 
in silence, and thought it was what he 
might have expected, from a baronet’s un- 
seemly preference for a young groom over 
a middle-aged butler. 

Bill too was silent, but he groaned 
within himself. “ He ain’t fit to take care 
of hisself. Why don’t some of his own 
kind, the kind he’s in now, look after him ? 
There’s the old lady over at Lambford, 
what runs after him as if she were a gal 
herself; but they do say she’s a devil’s 
himp if ever there was one. Why don’t 
Sir John’s widder stay here till he’s 
served with a wife, or take the squire to 
bide with her at Netherton?” questioned 
poor Bill unreasonably, and with a fine 
disregard of the proprieties in the amend- | 
ment he proposed to institute. ‘1’m| 
blowed if I can tell for what the like of 
she is charged on the estate, if it ain’t to 


do for the squire when he wants her. If | 


] were my lady, | wouldn’t take my wages 





and give no work for them,” concluded 


Bill, rubbing down the horse he was} 


grooming with virtuous vigor. 
Possibly Lady Thwaite’s notion of 
doing for Sir William differed slightly 
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IN our own, as in other European lan- 


harm “of no friend of yours, not if 1 | suages, the name of Machiavelli is a 


household word, and has supplied a term 
of reproach loosely given to all dishonest 
and unscrupulous policy. Yet probably 
to the majority of educated men, even 
“The Prince,” * the most famous, if not 
the best, of his works, is known only by 
reputation, and a scholarly translation of 
that renowned treatise is therefore neither 
inopportune nor superfluous. Mr. C. 
Detmold has undertaken a more ambitious 
task. Hehas published in four handsome 
volumes a translation of the collected 
historical and political works of the Flor- 
entine statesman.t Mr. Detmold has 
done his work with care and ability, and it 
is perhaps hypercritical to remark that he 
has not reproduced the admirable lucidity 
and terse vigor of Machiavelli’s style, and 
that a careful comparison of his transla- 
tion with the original discloses here and 
there trifling inaccuracies. 

The appearance of these translations 
permits an English reader to form his 
own judgment on Machiavelli’s writings : 
but such a judgment must be erroneous, 
or at best imperfect, unless the student of 
Machiavelli has a sufficient knowledge of 
the conditions under which he wrote, the 
circumstances which inspired him, the 
age which he addressed. Such knowl- 
edge is amply supplied by Professor Vil- 
lari’s life of Machiavelli, the English ver- 
sion of which { has just been completed. 
After marvelling at the ingenious perver- 
sity of so many of his predecessors, we 
are disposed to rate the acuteness and 
sobriety of judgment, shown by Signor 
Villari, even more highly than the thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject which we 
expected as a matter of course from an 
historian whose intimate acquaintance 
with the Italy of the fifteenth century 
needed no further proof. 

Machiavelli is far from being one of the 
most attractive in that brilliant series of 
great men who, during three centuries, 
maintained the supremacy of Italy in 
every province of literature and art. The 
circumstances of his life were neither 
romantic nor striking. He served his 


* The Prince. By Nicolo Machiavelli, Citizen and 
Secretary of Florence. ‘Translated from the Italian by 
N. H. J. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1882. 

t The Historical, Political, and Diplomatic Writings 
of Nicolo Machiavelli. Translated by C. Detmoid. 
4 vols. ‘Triibner & Co., 1883. 

+ Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times. By Prof. 


from Bill’s, but she was not without a! pasquaie Villari, Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. 
conscience on that point. 
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country with a loyal and unwearying de- 
votion, but the part he played was ob- 
scure, and the stage narrow. The mis- 
fortunes of his later days touch us, not 
because they extend beyond our experi- 
ence, but rather because we find in them 
so much of the common lot of humanity, 
disappointed ambition, capacities, real or 
fancied, which are denied the opportuni- 
ties of action, ideal aspirations obscured 
by the sordid realities of poverty. Mach- 
iavelli meanly dressed, drinking and wran- 
gling with boors in a wayside pothouse, 
is a striking instance of fortune’s irony ; 
but we miss the tragic grandeur of that 
nobler Florentine, walking with unim- 
paired dignity through the antechambers 
of the Scala, or pointed at with awe in 
the streets of Ravenna. Nor are the 
qualities of Machiavelli’s writings, how- 
ever eminent, those which command gen- 
eral popularity and widespread fame. 

It may, therefore, appear remarkable 
that, after being the subject of uninter- 
rupted literary controversy during three 
centuries, no other Italian author should 
in our own time have attracted so much 
of the attention of his countrymen. Yet 
the reason is not far to seek. The theme 
on which Machiavelli insisted, and to 
which he constantly returned, the object 
and the excuse of his statecraft, was two- 
fold —the expulsion of the barbarians 
and the establishment of an Italian king- 
dom as the necessary condition of national 
unity and regeneration. It is therefore 
natural that an age which, after sharing 
in these hopes, has seen their realization, 
should revere in him a prophet and a 
guide. Another great people has in this 
century attained to unity and freedom 
from foreign interference, and we are not 
surprised to find that Machiavelli has 
been studied as carefully and sympathet- 
ically by Germans as by his own coun- 
trymen. Too many, no doubt, of the 
measures he recommends, may be, as he 
himself allows, opposed not only to the 
precepts of our religion, but even to the 
plain dictates of humanity; yet we cannot 
deny that if Germany has become great 
and Italy free, it has been by following a 
policy which the Florentine secretary 
would not have disavowed. It may there- 
fore not be without interest shortly to 
recapitulate the most important facts of 
Machiavelli’s life, and to offer such con- 
siderations as may enable the reader to 
decide for himself the few and simple 
issues which can be raised about the char- 
acter and objects of the political treatises 
of the Florentine secretary. 
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Machiavelli was born in May, 1469, of 
an old Florentine family, not noble, but 
reckoned among the notable plebeian 
houses of the Guelf faction. In 1494, 
when Piero de’ Medici fled, and Charles 
VIII. of France entered Florence, the 
future secretary was in his twenty-sixth 
year. Like all Italians he sought the 
ideal of the future in the past, but Tacitus 
taught him to hate the empire; Czsar to 
him was but a more fortunate Catiline; 
and in Livy he learnt to revere the Roman 
republic as the model of all political wis- 
dom. An ardent admirer of pagan antiq- 
uity, he was likely to feel but little interest 
in the theocratic republic with which Sa- 
vonarola sought to replace the tyranny of 
the Medici. 

It was not till after the friar’s death 
that he began to take an active part in 
public life. In 1498 he was appointed 
chancellor of the Second Chancery, or 
public office of the Florentine govern- 
ment. It was his duty to act as secretary 
of the “Ten of War and Liberty,” or 
commissioners for war and home affairs. 
From this time onward we find Machia- 
velli busily engaged in the government of 
Florence; as the permanent secretary of 
a changing board he would naturally influ- 
ence their decisions, while the execution 
of their measures seems to have been left. 
to his discretion. 

The new secretary was in his thirtieth 
year. He is said to have been of moder- 
ate height, thin, with dark hair, aquiline 
nose, quick, peering eyes, firmly com- 
pressed lips, sometimes unbending intoa 
sarcastic smile. He was a born diploma- 
tist, an accurate observer, possessed of 
perfect self-command, and able to hide 
his thoughts under a not wholly assumed 
character of levity and good-fellowship. 
Indeed, a taste for dissipation, neither 
creditable nor refined, was a salient fea- 
ture in his character. For fourteen years 
he was the devoted servant of the Floren- 
tine republic. No patriotism was ever 
more disinterested, he was content that 
others should enjoy the credit of the 
measures he suggested and promoted; , 
far from enriching himself, he was impov- 
erished in the service of his country. Yet 
political action was probably not less 
pleasing to him as an artist than as a pa- 
triot, and had the Medici continued to 
employ him, he would have been scarcely 
less zealous. These fourteen years must 
have been the happiest of Machiavelli’s 
life. His duties were congenial, he was 
brought into contact with the leading men, 
and initiated into the political movement 
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and intrigues of the time. Yet he was 
afterwards able to illustrate the errors 
which a ruler should most strive to avoid 
by the policy of Florence, and he must 
often have experienced how bitter a thing 
it is—in the words of Herodotus —to 
abound in knowledge and wisdom, yet to 
have little control over action. 

When Machiavelli entered upon the 
duties of his office, Florence had begun 
that long struggle to reconquer Pisa, in 
which the patient resolution shown by the 
conquerors and the obstinate heroism of 
the conquered proved that some, at least, 
of the qualities which fit men to be citi- 
zens of a free State survived in Italy. 
The secretary of the Ten was at once 
plunged into preparations for the war, 
and into the confused negotiations which 
it occasioned. He witnessed the treach- 
ery of the Italian mercenaries, the insub- 
ordination and ill-will of the French allies 
of the Florentine government, and it be- 
came an axiom of his policy that no State 
can be powerful which relies on other 
arms than those which are in the hands 
of its own citizens. 

His embassies in 1502 to the court of 
Cesar Borgia, mark what was perhaps 
the most important epoch in Machiavelli’s 
political experience. He was in the Ro- 
magna with the Duke of Valentinois ata 
juncture when his boldness, his unscru- 
pulous statecraft, the undeviating perti- 
nacity with which he followed out the 
line of action on which he had deter- 
mined were most conspicuous; qualities, 
the absence of which Machiavelli most 
lamented in the rulers of Florence, and 
which were most opposed to the policy of 
compromise and of timid intrigue which 
he deprecated. 

In 1503 he had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the election of a successor to St. 
Peter and Alexander VI., and of watching 
the intrigues of the Roman court, at a 
time when its vice and corruption were 
most shamelessly paraded. Machiavelli’s 
political education was now far advanced. 
In superintending the preparations for the 
war against Pisa, he had studied the 
causes of the military weakness of the 
Italian States. His embassy to France 
had taught him the humiliation of their 
dependence on foreigners; his conversa- 
tions with Czsar Borgia, what he had 
seen of the success of his government in 
the Romagna, convinced him that even 
Italian anarchy might be overcome by a 
vigorous prince, whose policy should be 
wholly directed by considerations of util- 
ity. In Rome he had learnt to know those 
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| “ rascally priests,” to whose evil example 
he attributed the ruin of religion and mo- 
rality in Italy, while her political dis- 
union was the result of their selfish in- 
trigues.* 

The year 1512, which opened so favor- 
ably for the French and their allies, with 
the short and brilliant campaign of Gas- 
ton de Foix, saw the total overthrow of 
their influence in Italy, the flight of the 
gonfaloniere Soderini from Florence, the 
advance of the Spaniards, and the resto- 
ration of the Medici. Torn by factions, 
surrounded by enemies, accustomed for 
many years to a monarchical or oligar- 
chical government, Florence had not been 
in a position to carry the experiment of a 
republican constitution to a successful 
issue. It might have been possible to 
substitute the rule of the Soderini for that 
of the Medici, but the desire of Soderini 
to act as a republican magistrate, to con- 
form strictly to the laws, made his over- 
throw inevitable. Such absolute devotion 
to legality and to one form of government 
seemed folly to Machiavelli. Hence the 
severity of the judgment which he passed 
on his friend’s political capacity. Sode- 
rini was, we are told (Discourses, Book 
II., chap. iii.), a memorable example of the 
truth of the saying that the work of the 
founder of a republic who hesitates to 
slay the sons of Brutus will not long en- 
dure. He thought that by his patience 
and goodness he would overcome the re- 
gret of his opponents for the former gov- 
ernment, and in this he was deceived: 
besides, he shrank from breaking the 
Constitution as from an evil precedent, 
not sufficiently considering that the means 
must be judged by the ends for which they 
are employed : so, too, elsewhere we are as- 
sured that Savonarola and Soderini both 
failed, because they did not destroy their 
enemies when in their power. Savona- 
rola was disarmed by his profession and 
position, Soderini by his humanity (Dis- 
courses, Book III., chap. ix.). 

Machiavelli at once submitted to the 
new government. He seems to have con- 
sidered that it is the duty of a good citizen 
to make the best of the constitution un- 
|der which he lives, and to refrain from 
| conspiring against it; but if it come to be 
| overthrown, then to obey the de facto 
ruler, Machiavelli trusted to be allowed 
| to serve the Medici, if not with as much 
| pleasure, at any rate as faithfully as he had 
|served Soderini and the republic. But 

he had taken too prominent a part in the 
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late administration for the Medicean fac- 
tion to permit him to retain his office. 
The power of the Medici after the with- 
drawal of the Spanish troops was but ill- 
established. Conspiracies were feared, 
Machiavelli, with other friends of the late 
government, was imprisoned and tortured 
on scanty evidence, and he was only set 
at liberty when the elevation of Leo X. 
made the pope’s family strong enough to 
be clement. 

Despairing of employment for the pres- 
ent, Machiavelli retired to a little property 
he possessed near Florence, and to this 
retirement we owe his most celebrated 
works — the “Discourses on the First 
Decade of Livy,” “The Prince,” the 
“Discourse on the Art of War,” and 
his **Comedies.” The life he led, and 
the objects of his literary activity, are 
described in a well-known letter to his 
friend Vettori. ‘ Since the last events I 
have remained at my farm, and have not 
spent in all twenty days at Florence... . 
In the morning I go to a coppice which I 
am having felled, and spend a couple of 
hours with the woodcutters, looking at 
what they have done the day before, and 
listening to the disputes which constantly 
arise between them and their neighbors. 
Then I sit down by a spring or visit my 
decoy, a book under my arm, Dante or 
Petrarch, or one of the less renowned 
poets, such as Ovid or Tibullus. I read 
of their loves and tender passions and re- 
call my own. In these thoughts some 
time slips pleasantly away. Then I walk 
on to the inn by the wayside; enter into 
conversation with any travellers who pass 
and learn their news. Thus | hear some- 
thing new, and observe the various opin- 
ions and fancies of men. So dinner time 
comes, and with my family I sit down to 
such cheer as my poor farm and slender 
patrimony can afford. After dinner I re- 
turn to the inn; there I find the host, a 
butcher, a miller, and a couple of charcoal- 
burners: in their company I besot myself 
while day lasts over some game of chance, 
the source of endless quarrels and of much 
gross and unmannerly abuse — generally 
itis all about a farthing, but we scream 
loud enough to be heard at S. Casciano. 

“Thus I plunge and wallow in the base 
lot which fortune has reserved for me; if 
so, perchance, she may feel some shame 
for her cruelty in thus trampling me un- 
der her feet. When evening comes, | 
return home and enter my study; but 
before I cross the threshold I throw off 
my filthy, mud-stained peasant’s dress and 
put on fair and courtly garments, in order 
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that I may enter into the presence of the 
great men of antiquity reverently and 
decently clad. They receive me lovingly, 
and I am allowed to satiate myself with 
the only food which suits me, and for 
which I was born. I do not hesitate to 
converse with them, and to ask them the 
motives and objects of their actions. 
They, in their courtesy, answer me, and I 
spend four hours without cares and with- 
out weariness. I forget my misfortunes, 
I fear neither poverty nor death, I lose 
myself entirely. But,as Dante says, there 
is no profit in learning unless we remem- 
ber what we have heard; and I have, 
therefore, noted down all that has seemed 
to me most profitable in these conversa- 
tions, and I have composed a treatise, 
‘ De Principatibus,’ in which I have gone 
as deeply into the subject as I am able. 
I have inquired into the definition of a 
monarchy, into its varieties, how it can be 
acquired, how maintained, how lost. If 
anything I ever scribbled pleased you, 
this ought not todisplease you. It should 
be acceptable to a prince, and especially 
to one who is new to power. I have, 
therefore, dedicated it to the magnificence 
of Juliano. . .. I wish my lords the Me- 
dici would set me to work, were it only 
to roll a stone; for if I did not then win 
their favor I should blame none but my- 
self.” 

Juliano de’ Medici read “ The Prince,” 
but Machiavelli was disappointed in his 
hopes of employment. It was not till 
after the death of Lorenzo, in 1519, that 
Leo X. began to consult him and to send 
him on trifling missions. Guicciardini 
compares his friend to Lysander superin- 
tending the rations of the soldiers he had 
used to lead to victory. Once Machiavelli 
had been an ambassador to princes and 
kings, now he was sent to negotiate with 
the Franciscan friars of Carpi. The ill- 
advised conspiracy of the Soderini aggra- 
vated the tyranny of the Medici and threw 
increased suspicion on Machiavelli: he 
was not againemployed. He diedin June, 
1527, in his fifty-ninth year, a month after 
the expulsion of Ippolito and Alessandro 
de’ Medici and the restoration of Floren- 
tine liberty had opened to him a new pros- 
pect of public activity. 

Even such a slight sketch as I have 
been able to give may show that Machia- 
velli’s political life was perfectly simple 
and straightforward. He was a republi- 
can by conviction, but not unwilling to 
serve his country under another form of 
government. This may not be the con- 
duct of an ideal patriot, but it has at all 
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times been that of many useful and not | meet us in her literature, that Italy was 


dishonorable public servants. How many 
men in France held office with little blame 
or loss of credit under Louis Philippe, the 
Republic of ’48, and the Second Empire? 
Nor because we excuse Machiavelli, and 
the more readily when we take into ac- 
count the time and the place of his life, 
does it follow that we must approve him. 
M. Sismondi, and other writers, have en- 
deavored to show that unbridled ferocity, 
shameless perfidy, and cynical hypocrisy 
were not less rife in other parts of Eu- 
rope at this period than in Italy. It is 
easy to point to the unscrupulous state- 
craft of the princes of the house of York, 
of Lewis XI., of Ferdinand the Catholic; 
to the sensuality, grovelling superstition, 
and hardly more enlightened infidelity 
prevalent among the clergy; to the ab- 
sence of any higher aims and aspirations 
which characterized all classes; to the 
fact that even the renewed interest in 
ancient culture seemed at first only to 
introduce an additional element of corrup- 
tion, and produced monsters such as Tip- 
toft, the butcher Earl of Worcester, or 
that Marshal de Retz who, after murder- 
ing two or three thousand children with 
circumstances of nameless infamy, was 
tardily overtaken by reluctant justice. 
But what is proved by these facts? That 
morality, both public and private, had sunk 
to a very low ebb during the century which 
preceded the Reformation — not that 
there were no degrees in that corruption, 
not that the Italians might not be worse 
than their neighbors. But, says M. Sis- 
mondi, the social life of the Italians in the 
little States which then composed Italy 
was all public, and their private sufferings 
were often historical. Each individual 
was in immediate contact with the gov- 
ernment, his intrigues, his passions, his 
crimes, were intimately connected with 
the revolutions and the history of the 
State. Inthe great monarchies of Europe 
we hear little of the sufferings of the mass 
of the people, of the oppression of sub- 
ordinate officials, of the injustice and 
cruelty of the nobles, and of other petty 
tyrants. If we would compare the con- 
dition of the French people during the 
fifteenth century with that of the Italians, 
we ought to be intimately acquainted with 
the daily history of the citizens of Blois, 
Angers, Rouen, and other great towns, 
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pre-eminently corrupt. The courts of 
France and England and Spain were as- 
suredly no schools of virtue, their royal 
families were stained with fratricide or its 
suspicion; but nowhere, except in Italy, 
can we find such long records of crime as 
are presented by annals of the Scalas, the 
Viscontis, the Malatestas, the Estes, or 
the Baglioni of Perugia. 

There are, moreover, so many reasons 
why the Italians should have been more 
vicious than men of other nations, that if 
there were no other evidence we should 
be almost justified in concluding that such 
must have been the case. Machiavelli is 
never tired of insisting on the evil influ- 
ence of the Church and of the papal 
court. The papacy had rapidly descended 
to the lowest depths of infamy. The 
fiercely avaricious and cruel Paul II. had 
been succeeded by Sixtus IV., who was 
steeped in bloodshed and diabolic lust; 
under Innocent VIII., more contemptible 
and scarcely Jess guilty, the imperial city 
became once more the asylum of murder- 
ers and robbers, till finally, in Alexander 
VI., the Christian nations saw a monster 
who excelled in depravity the most hated 
names of the pagan empire seated on the 
throne of St. Peter and presented to their 
adoration as the vicar of God. Such 
religion as the Italians still possessed was 
almost purely formal; there was a com- 
plete separation between religion and 
morality. Benvenuto Cellini, in this as in 
many other things, is the type of his 
countrymen. He believed himself to have 
been allowed to communicate directly with 
the Deity; he possessed an outward sign 
of the divine favor in the halo which 
surrounded his head, and which under 
favorable atmospheric conditions was, he 
assures us, distinctly visible. Yet he 
seems to have felt no scruple in assassi- 
nating his enemies, or in dragging round 
his studio by her hair the wretched woman 
who was his model and his mistress. No 
wonder that many of the nobler spirits, 
who rose to virtue through philosophy, 
looked upon such Christianity with con- 
tempt; but they could offer no popular 
doctrine capable of regenerating the mul- 
titude. 

Nor did the sense of honor serve the 
Italians as a restraining principle and 
substitute for conscience. Their idea of 


with the private crimes and tragedies of | honor seems to have been entirely differ- 
many hundred families. This, no doubt, | ent from that of the Western nations. A 
is true, yet we may prefer to believe the | man’s honor forbids him to do that which 
concurrent testimony of natives and for-| would forfeit his self-respect: courage, 
eigners, and the proofs which constantly | and all the virtues which imply courage, 
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were most highly respected in feudal 
Europe, and these a man would wish to 
convince himself that he possessed. The 
Italian especially admired that versatile, 
unscrupulous, and audacious cleverness 
which Machiavelli calls wrt, They 
could, therefore, retain their self-respect 
and commit the basest crimes ; especially 
if prepared, “vitam impendere fa/so,” to 
stake their life on the success of their 
treachery. The sense of honor is purely 
subjective, it may be rooted in dishonor, 
it may even assume the form of pride in 
bolder and more cynical wickedness than 
that of others, it may lead us to say, 
“Evil, be thou my good.” 

The very circumstances and qualities 
which had been so favorable to the prog- 
ress of Italy in the arts and humanities 
of life had been hostile to moral growth. 
Over-great subtlety of intellect, and a ten- 
dency to analyze motives and conduct, 
are always fatal to delicacy of moral fibre. 
Whatever the origin of conscience may 
be, it does not bear arguing with; the 
devil still proves the better logician. The 
numerous little courts of the despots were 
centres of culture, they vied in encourag- 
ing artists and men of letters, but they 
were also centres of a corruption brought 
close to the door of every citizen. All 
the demoralizing effects of despotism 
were intensified tenfold by the narrowness 
of the dominions, and also by the skill 
and vigor of many of these petty tyrants. 
The only public life open in most cases to 
an Italian was to enter the service of 
some despot, the only object of his ambi- 
tion to win his master’s favor, or perhaps 
to supplant him; and it is obvious what 
the means were by which alone these 
ends could be attained. 

Machiavelli’s writings were, perhaps, 
more influenced by the evil atmosphere 
in which he lived than his actions; yet if 
it be allowed that Machiavelli’s political 
career was straightforward and compre- 
hensible, neither do I believe that an 
unprejudiced reader will find in his books 
that strange confusion of good and evil 
which Macaulay so characteristically de- 
scribes when he tells us that *the whole 
man seems to be an enigma, a grotesque 
assemblage of incongruous qualities, self- 
ishness and generosity, cruelty and be- 
nevolence, craft and simplicity, abject 
villany and romantic heroism. One sen- 
tence is such as a veteran diplomatist 
would scarce write in cipher for the direc- 
tion of his most confidential spy; the 
next seems to be extracted from a theme 
composed by an ardent schoolboy on the 
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death of Leonidas.” To be understood, 
Machiavelli’s works must be read as a 
whole, and we must not isolate sentences 
from their context and discuss them as 
maxims of universal applicability; and 
especially we must not separate the “ Dis- 
courses on Livy” and “ The Prince,” but 
remember that they were written at the 
same time, and that they do not represent 
different phases in the development of 
their author’s political opinions, but sup- 
plement and explain each other. 

Machiavelli attributes the corruption 
and immorality which he recognizes and 
deplores to defective institutions, for men, 
he asserts, are always the same. The 
rough material on which the legislator 
works varies as little as the marble of the 
sculptor; if, therefore, we can discover 
the means by which Romulus and Lycur- 
gus of old produced such good results, if 
we can observe the rules they followed, 
we shall be as certain to succeed in es- 
tablishing a well-constituted State, and in 
raising men from their present degen- 
eracy, as an artist well acquainted with, 
and capable of following, the method of 
Praxiteles would be certain to produce a 
good statue.* 

This belief in the identity of human na- 
ture at all times and in all races, and the 
absence of any conception of development, 
is no doubt one of the most obvious de- 
fects in Machiavelli’s political philosophy. 
But though he does not recognize any 
difference which will prevent the same 
institutions from producing at all times 
the same results, yet he does not assert 
that all men, as circumstances have fash- 
ioned them, are the same. Men now are 
different from what they were; the Italian 
is very different from the German. And 
though these differences are the results 
of the laws, the civil and religious institu- 
tions under which they live, it does not 
follow that if these Jaws and institutions 
were abolished their influence would at 
once cease to be felt. Despotism, for 
instance, so corrupts the people who sub- 
mit to it as to make them incapable of 
living under free institutions ; when first 
set at liberty they will be as helpless asa 
wild beast brought up in captivity and 
suddenly released from its cage.t Even 
good Jaws are of little use to such a peo- 
ple, for they will not be observed. The 
only chance of improvement for a nation 
which has become corrupt is, that some 


good and wise man should rise to power 
* Discourses on Livy. Introduction to Book I. e¢ 
passim. 
1 Discourses, Book I., ch. xvi., xxxv. 
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and enforce areformation. Unfortunately 
in such a State power can only be ac- 
quired by means which a good man will 
rarely consent to employ, even though his 
object be praiseworthy.* Evidently Mach- 
javelli’s doctrine is more reasonable than 
that of Rousseau and of his followers, 
who legislated for abstract men in the 
Constituent Assembly under the convic- 
tion that only tyrannous laws and corrupt 
customs prevented the rabble of Paris 
from following their natural impulses, and 
attaining to a virtue as lofty as that of 
the noble savages who concluded the so- 
cial contract. And not only was Machi- 
avelli’s mistake less mischievous, because 
he did not believe that cause and effect 
would cease together, there was another 
point on which his divergence from the 
French philosophers would have guarded 
him from their practical errors. 

They asserted that man was naturally 
prone to virtue and swayed by lofty im- 
pulses. Machiavelli tells the legislator 
he must take for granted that all men are 
bad, and that they never do good except 
under compulsion. He would therefore 
have been the last to throw the reins on 
the neck of the most dangerous of brutes, 
and to have hoped to guide and restrain 
the dregs of the France of Lewis XV. by 
the laws of Utopia. Italy was corrupt, | 
and a corrupt people cannot govern itself 
aright. Nor isa republican government 
possible where there is a feudal aristoc- 
racy, as in Naples, the States of the 
Church, the Romagna, and Lombardy. 
If Italy therefore is to be united, it must 
be asakingdom. The remedy indeed is 
dangerous, for a despotism in itself is but 
an additional cause of corruption, and it 
is easier to find a Cassar than a Romulus; 
yet when a patient is sick unto death a| 
good physician will often prescribe poi- 
son.t 

Submission to a monarch is, then, the 
condition of Italy’s reformation; it is also 
the condition of her liberation from the 
yoke of the foreigner. She herself is 
conscious of it. “She has long,” he says 
in concluding his “ Prince,” “she has long 
looked eagerly for the coming of her lib- 
erator. Who can tell with what love he 
would be received by all those lands 
which have suffered from the flood of | 
foreigners, with what thirst for vengeance, 
with what steadfast faith, with what affec- 
tion, with what tears? What gates would 
be closed against him? What people | 


* Discourses, Book I., ch. xviii. 
t Ibid., ch. xxxv. 
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would refase him obedience? What envy 
could oppose him? What Italian deny 
him his service? The barbarian domina- 
tion stinks in the nostrils of all. Let the 
noble house of the Medici take upon itself 
this emprise, with such courage and such 
good hopes as a just undertaking should 
inspire; so that under its standard our 
country may regain her honor, and that 
under its auspices the words of Petrarch 
may be fulfilled, *‘ Valor against blind rage 
shall take up arms and make the struggle 
short, for in the Italians’ breast their an- 
cient might still breathes.’ ” 

Machiavelli was doubtless right in hold- 
ing that a united Italy was only possible 
under a prince, and that Italy must be 
united to withstand the newly centralized 
French and Spanish monarchies. The 
constitution of the little Italian republics 
was but ill suited for extended authority, 
and it is probably true that their power 
decreased in proportion to the growth of 
their territory, and to the increase in the 
number of discontented subjects over 
whom they tyrannized. Nor could any 
federal constitution have been devised 
capable of holding together such jarring 
elements, Commercial jealousy, tradi- 
tions of hatred and mutual injury sepa- 
rated the cities; in many districts there 
was a powerful nobility whose existence 
Machiavelli rightly pronounced incompat- 
ible with popular freedom. 

But was not an Italian monarchy as 
impossible as an Italian republic, or fed- 
eration of republics? There was proba- 
bly no city, certainly no despot, who 
would not have preferred an alliance with 
a foreign power, however dangerous, to 
submission toa native prince; while the 
papacy, which had prevented in times 
past the formation of an Italian nation, 
which had undermined every power which 
threatened to rival its own in the penin- 
sula, was still there, ready to employ 
every weapon of intrigue, diplomacy, and 
war against the future liberator. 

In “The Prince” the rules are given 
by observing which the desired monarch 
of a united? Italy may attain power. In 
the “ Discourses ” we find suggestions for 
the organization and maintenance of the 
free government, for which that ruler 
would, if really great, seek to prepare the 
way. Inthe former, the most celebrated 
of his works, the author simply states in 
general terms what he has seen to be the 
rules of conduct observed by the most 
successful statesmen and princes. He 
intends to write a manual of statecraft, of 
such statecraft as men who live in face 
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Romuli, and not in an ideal world, would 
really practise and must practise if they 
value success. 

Machiavelli told his friend Vettori that 
he occupied the evenings of his enforced 
leisure in reading the ancients, and in 
noting down what he could learn from 
them and from his own experience touch- 
ing the manner in which political power is 
gained, maintained, and lost; the princi- 
ples, in short, of a science which should 
establish the laws which govern the ac- 
quisition of political power, as_ political 
economy treats of the laws which govern 
the acquisition of wealth. The parallel is 
perhaps not uninstructive, for as the older 
political economy considers man as actu- 
ated by one simple desire, that of acquir- 
ing wealth, so also Machiavelli admits only 
one motive, the desire of power. He 
would have described * The Prince” as a 
treatise on the art rather than on the sci- 
ence of politics. For his aim is not to 
deduce and ascertain the laws of political 
phenomena, but to lay down practical pre- 
cepts. Here again there is some simi- 
larity between his method and that of 
political economy, which is generally 
treated both as a science and as an art. 
Economists have professed to investigate 
and establish general laws, and have then 
laid down rules for legislation on such 
subjects; and in some degree they share 
Machiavelli’s incapacity to recognize suffi- 
ciently that such rough generalizations 
have for the most part only a presumptive 
value, owing to the extreme variability of 
the subject matter and to the manysided- 
ness of human nature, swayed as it is now 
by one and now by another class of mo- 
tives. Moreover, though in “ The Prince” 
and the “ Discourses ” Machiavelli has a 
practical aim in view, yet he at all times 
takes an abstract interest in political ac- 
tion, in tracing the causes and effects of 
political phenomena. If there was one 
thing which he held sacred it was the Ro- 
man republic; if there was one crime 
which he abhorred, it was that of those 
who conspired to overthrow it, whether 
unsuccessfully like Catiline, or success- 
fully like Caesar. Yet he coldly discusses 
the policy of Appius Claudius, and points 
out his mistakes and what he ought to 
have done to establish his tyranny. 

He is scientifically studying the effects 
and causes of a certain class of facts, and 
moral indignation would be as much out 
of place as reflections on the sinfulness 
of drunkenness in a medical treatise on 
delirium tremens. Any generalization 
seems to him worth noticing and of equally 
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universal applicability, since he believes 
that the same causes will at all times pro- 
duce the same effect, human nature re- 
maining unchanged ; he thus is often led 
to rest his inductions on a very narrow 
basis; the facts he cites from ancient 
history often serve rather as generaliza- 
tions than as the data for induction from 
particular instances. His method, pro- 
fessedly experimental, is in danger of 
becoming @ priori, Even granting that 
human nature does not change, Florence 
and Arezzo have little analogy with Rome 
and Veii. 

We have already said that Machiavelli, 
in examining the means to be employed 
for the attainment of a political end, leaves 
their morality entirely out of sight, and 
considers only how far they are conducive 
to that end. He does, indeed, say that a 
good man would sooner live in obscurity 
than become king at the price of much 
human suffering; but it is only our per- 
sonal ambition which we should not satisfy 
at every cost; when the good of our coun- 
try is at stake we must not regard justice 
or injustice, mercy or cruelty, honor or 
dishonor, but, putting aside all other con- 
siderations, pursue that policy which may 
best preserve its existence and maintain 
its liberty. In short, Machiavelli always 
argues on the assumption that the end 
justifies the means. This appears to him 
a self-evident axiom ; indeed, if put in the 
form of the almost identical statement 
that the morality of our acts depends 
rather on the circumstances and motives 
of the agent than on the nature of the 
acts themselves, it would still command 
pretty general assent. Yet even those 
statesmen whose policy seems only justi- 
fiable on the assumption that the welfare 
of the people overrides all the ordi- 
nary rules of morality, would admit that 
there are exceptions to this principle. 
They would agree with Aristotle, whose 
common sense so often cuts the knot of 
logical difficulties, that there are some 
acts which allow of no justification or 
palliation. This Machiavelli did not see. 

I have already admitted that Machia- 
velli’s maxims fairly represent the practice 
of the most successful princes of his own 
and other times. “A prudent ruler,” he 
says, “ cannot and ought not to keep faith 
when to doso is against his interests, and 
when the reasons which led him to engage 
himself no longer exist. It is right to ap- 
pear merciful, honorable, humane, pious, 
and loyal, and to be so, but to be always 
prepared to lay these virtues aside when 
they are likely to be hurtful.” No doubt 
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Machiavelli is right. Most statesmen, 
from Themistocles to Prince Bismarck, 
have acted on these principles. But it 
may be doubted whether we ought to be 
grateful, as Bacon would have us be, to 
Machiavelli for telling us openly and with- 
out hypocrisy how men act, and not how 
they ought to act. Even if we are wholly 
bad, it is better we should believe that we 
have a little virtue. Besides, though vir- 
tuous practice is a better incentive to 
morality than virtuous precept, vice for- 
mulated in maxims is more offensive to 
the moral sense, and more corrupting than 
vicious example; for the latter is often 
attributed to human weakness, to the 
strength of temptation, and is lamented 
and condemned, for the most part, even 
by the perpetrator, while the former se- 
duces by a show of logic, of self-reliant 
pride, and of cynicism superior to the 
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monarchy. It is clear that his was a 
thoroughly irreligious nature. Notwith- 
standing occasional and conventional ex- 
pressions of respect, he was indifferent or 
hostile to Christianity. He was deeply 
imbued with the pagan spirit of the Re- 
naissance ; he reserved his admiration for 
|the republics of antiquity and for those 
civic and intellectual virtues which main- 
tained them, and he naturaily disliked a 
religion which chérished virtues of an- 
other type. ‘ Ancient religion,” he says, 
“exalted men full of worldly ambition, 
such as great captains and founders of 
States, while ours glorifies men of lowly 
and contemplative rather than of active 
life. It seeks for the highest good in hu- 
mility and contempt of the things of this 
world ; paganism held that it is to be sought 
in loftiness of soul, in bodily strength, and 
in all that renders men more bold and ar- 





shams of conventionality. Hence the 
almost instinctive and just reprehension 
of Machiavelli by the morally sensitive ; | 
while those who admitted and practised | 
his principles, wishing to secure the re- 
ward of apparent virtue, have joined in the 
chorus of condemnation. Unless a man 
is thought honest, his dishonesty is but 
unprofitable. This is no doubt one of 
the reasons of the odium which has at- 
tached to Machiavelli, but he was also 
peculiarly unfortunate in exciting the ran- 
cor of opponents who agreed in nothing 
but in hostility to his name. 

Although his works were first published 
by the papal press, it was not long before | 
his bitter attacks on the Roman court, 
and his almost contemptuous attitude to | 
the Catholic religion, provoked the en- 
mity of its apologists, and especially of | 
the Jesuits. ‘ The vice and infidelity of | 
the Italians,” he had said, ‘are their first | 
obligation to the Papacy, their second the 
political anarchy and ruin of the penin- 
sula.” ‘ When one considers,” he adds, 
“the wickedness and corruption of the 
priesthood, one cannot but conclude that 
their scourge and their ruin are at hand.” 
John Pau! Baglione, had he dared to de- 
stroy Julius II. when in his power at Pe- 
rugia, would have won everlasting renown 
by showing these priests how little rever- | 
ence is due to men who live such lives as 
theirs. Dut Machiavelli’s dislike of the 
Catholic hierarchy had even deeper roots 
than aversion to their corruption, cr to the 
Church as one of those institutions which 
were obstacles to that equality between all 
members of the State which he consid- 
ered the necessary condition of a well- 
constituted republic or strongly organized 





rogant. Our religion wishes men to show 
courage in endurance, rather than in dar- 
ing bold deeds. Hence it comes that the 
world has fallen a prey to scoundrels, who 
have found men anxious to gain paradise 
by suffering instead of being desirous to 
avenge themselves on their oppressors.” 
It is true that he afterwards admits that 
Christianity, rightly understood, is no en- 
emy to patriotism; and that respect for 
religion is a necessary element of national 
greatness. But republican Rome fur- 
nishes him with an instance of a nation 
which throve by its piety; paganism is 
clearly to him as good, or rather a better 
basis of social order than Christianity, and 
Moses is only classed with Lycurgus, and 
Romulus, and Numa, and other lawgivers 
and founders cf religions. 

This ill-concealed hostility to Christian- 
ity was as offensive to the Reformers as to 
the men of the Catholic reaction, and the 
Romanist controversialists, who, from 
Reginald Pole onwards, attacked Machi- 
avelli, often without reading him, may be 


matched by an equal list of Protestant as- 


sailants. The latter had an additional 
motive of hatred. Our author was, they 
thought, the instructor in’ statecraft of 
their opponents, the instigator of their 
treacherous cruelties and persecutions. 
His writings were the favorite study of 
Catherine de’ Medici and of her son, 
Henry III.; therefore he was held re- 
sponsible for the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew. 

Next came the philosophers who be- 
lieved in the natural goodness of human 
nature, and that to remove the artificial 
restrictions which cramped and distorted 
Original righteousness was the proper 
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function of the reformer; to these men 
Machiavelli’s doctrine was naturally re- 
pugnant. They inveighed against him, or 
if they defended him it was on the ground 
that he did not mean what he said, that, as 
Rousseau declared, his object was to paint 
the tyrant in his true colors, in order that 
the people might recognize and flee from 
such a monster. While accusers rose 
up on all sides, the defence was long neg- 
lected. The statesmen who read, appre- 
ciated, and profited by the works of the 
Florentine secretary were naturally not 
disposed to proclaim themselves his dis- 
ciples; and the writers who borrowed 
from the stores of his wisdom acknowl- 
edged their obligation by a few words of 
guarded praise. 

During this century, on the other hand, 
Machiavelli, as we have already remarked, 
has had no reason to complain of the hos- 
tility of his critics. They agree for the 
most part in seeking to extenuate and ex- 


cuse his faults, however much they may | 


differ in the explanation of his motives. 
For while some maintain that he took a 
purely scientific interest in the study of 
statecraft, and therefore leaves aside all 
considerations of morality; others, and 
these are the majority, defend what is 
most questionable in his writings on the 
ground that his aim, the liberation and 
unity of Italy, is high and unselfish, and 
that if he seems unscrupulous in the 
choice of means, he is to be excused, 
partly on the ground of necessity, partly 
because he shared in the lax morality of 
his country and of his age. There are 
even some who still offer the old apology, 
mentioned by Cardinal Pole, that he con- 
ceals his true opinions — that, hating des- 
potism, he satirizes the tyrants he de- 
scribes, and seeks by revealing the hideous 
secrets of their policy to warn the people 
against them, or even by his insidious ad- 
vice to incite them to further atrocities 
and so to bring about their ruin. Lastly, 
it has been maintainéd that “ The Prince” 
was little more than a rhetorical exercise; 
that Machiavelli merely wished to show 
the Medici how clever he was, and how 
useful a servant they would find him. 

No one who has read ** The Prince” 
and “ Discourses ” carefully, and who has 
compared them with Machiavelli’s other 
treatises and letters, can maintain that he 
is speaking ironically, or giving advice 
which he imagines to be injurious. If he 
were, how can we explain the reiterated 
exhortation to princes to secure the affec- 
tions of their subjects, to affect virtues 
even if they have them not, never to be 
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more cruel than the occasion requires ? 
But it is unnecessary to seek for argu- 
ments against an opinion so far-fetched 
and untenable, and so at variance with 
Machiavelli’s own statements. 

All the other explanations probably con- 
tain more or less of the truth. Machia- 
velli, as we have seen, himself tells us 
that his object, at any rate in the com- 
position of * The Prince,” partly was to 
recommend himself to the Medici and to 
obtain employment by showing his clever- 
ness, partly — for his own instruction and 
to divert his thoughts from painful medi- 
tation—to note down all that he could 
collect from the ancients and from modern 
experience touching the circumstances 
which enable men to acquire and retain 
political power. On the other hand, he 
again and again insists that the expulsion 
of the foreigners, the formation of an 
Italian kingdom, and the introduction of 
| constitutions which would gradually pre- 
pare the people for freedom, would be not 
only the justification but the glory of any 
prince who, by whatever means, might 
raise himself to sovereign power in the 


peninsula. In the statement of the mo- 
tives of his writings, as in all else, 


Machiavelli is perfectly straightforward. 
Hypocrisy was not his vice nor that of his 
countrymen, with the Inquisition and the 
Jesuits it was conferred on Italy as a last 
benefit by the Roman Church. 

Machiavelli was not then wholly either 
a disinterested patriot or a mere student 
of political phenomena, or an intellectual 
condottiere seeking to prove to his cus- 
tomers the sharpness of the weapon he 
offered to hire. But above all, | would 
insist that he was not the originator of a 
new system of statecraft. It is true that 
no book has ever been more diligently 
studied by the rulers of mankind than 
was “The Prince” by the statesmen of 
the sixteenth century; but it would be 
difficult to show that it had any great 
influence on their conduct. The policy 
of Catherine de’ Medici was not more 
| Machiavellian than that of Lewis XI. — 
| indeed far less so, if-we use that word in 
| its true and better sense; nor did Philip 
i. or Alva, Elizabeth or Cecil, surpass 
| Ferdinand the Catholic or Richard II]. in 
/unscrupulous pursuit of the objects of 
| their ambition. 

On the whole, we may perhaps conclude 
that the mischief which Machiavelli may 
have done by exalting expediency at the 
_expense of morality, and by sanctioning 
|revolutionary violence, has been fully 
| compensated by the impulse he has given 
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to patriotism; while his influence on po- 
litical speculation has been altogether 
salutary, since he first returned to the 
method of Aristotle, and appealed to the 
teaching of experience and of facts. 

P. F. WILLERT. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE FANCY BALL. 


** A freak took an ass in the head, and away he goes 
into the woods, masquerading up and down in a 
lion’s skin.” — L’ EstrRanGe’s Fadles. 


* 7/im he knew well, and guessed that it was she, 
But being masked, he was not sure ;”’ 
SHAKESPKARE, 

“Goon Mrs. Dobb, standing in the door- 
way of her handsome drawing-room as the 
clock struck nine on Christmas Eve — 
they kept early hours in Clinkton — stand- 
ing in the crimsonest of crimson satins, 
covered with the laciest of Brussels lace, 
with all her best ornaments finding niches 
somehow or other on the surface of her 
ample person, with her gloves on and her 
fan in hand, — was certainly not the least 
happy person at the prospect of her own 
ball. 

Punctually at nine arrived the last de- 
tachment of the Tufnells, claiming the 
right which had been so carefully ex- 
plained to Challoner; and though with 
them, and with their sympathy, admira- 
tion, and expectation, began the evening’s 
triumph, with them also came the first 
disappointment. They had not brought 
their man, their great Mr. Challoner, who 
was to have taken such a prominent part 
in the evening’s show, — for he was to 
have sat at Mrs. Dobb’s own table at 
supper, and to have gone in with the first 
batch of distinguished guests as soon as 
the dining-room door was open. Alack-a- 
day ! he was nowhere to be seen, and the 
sad truth about him was soon told. 

“He had to go, Mrs. Dobb; he really 
had to go,” said Mary. ‘He had to be 
off before we were out of bed in the 
morning, and goodness knows where he 
is by this time!” 

* And was it not hard upon the poor 





been to-morrow for any one who didn’t 
care. And then Jem Challoner is so con- 
scientious — really one may say too con- 
scientious; for,as I say to papa, one may 
be too conscientious about a thing of this 
sort. But papa, he could not see it; he 
took me up quite short, and says he, 
‘ Business is business. Jem Challoner is 
not such a ninny as to let any tom-foolery 
— ahem — hem — any pleasure like this 
interfere with duty.’ Papais such a one 
for duty, you know; and he thinks all the 
world of Jem Challoner.” 

* Well, to be sure this is all very nice,” 
added papa, for himself, — “ very nice in- 
deed,” benignantly; “and Mrs. Dobb is 
very kind to take so much trouble; but a 
man of forty like Challoner ss 

“Do hear papa,” muttered Mary Tuf- 
nell aside to her sister. “Calling out for 
every one to hear. Man of forty, indeed! 
Now it will be all over the town to-mor- 
row. Cecy looked at me and laughed — 
she is laughing now!” 

** What does it matter?” argued Bertha 
cheerfully; “ Cecy would take a man of 
fifty, and be thankful. Besides, we all 
know Jem’s age. Hasn’t he lived here 
all his life?” 

“They will think he was too old for 
dancing, and ran away from the ball.” 

“They will think nothing of the sort. 
However —— Mrs. Dobb,” said Bertha 
loudly, “is it not hard lines upon poor 
Mary? And Jem had got such a lovely 
dress, a dress he could dance in sd 

“Say costume,” nudged her sister. 
“ Don’t you remember how he laughed at 
you for calling it his ‘dress’?” 

“ All right —his costume, then. It had 
been sent in, Mrs. Dobb, and was — 
sweet.” 

“Indeed! Now really, poor fellow! 
well, I am sorry, but we must all have 
something, Mary, my dear,” continued the 
jolly hostess, recovering from her own 
share of vexation. “And don’t you fret, 
but just be as merry as ever you can; be 
merry for two, you know, and that will be 
the best way of making up for Mr. Jem’s 
absence.” Other arrivals then claimed 
her notice. 

There is one excellent thing about a 
fancy ball,—conversation never flags; 
there is no need to have recourse to the 
weather, the heat of the rooms, the bad- 








dear,” added her mother, “that it should | ness or goodness of the music: even the 
have happened to-day of all days in the | dullest need hardly be at a loss for a topic 


year? Business is a nasty thing,—and | when on every side are motley figures and 
so I always tell papa. If it had been to-| extraordinary devices ; and how charming 
morrow now, — but that is just like poor! Mistress Mountebank looks in her pow- 
Jem’s luck; like enough it would have | der! how quaint Master Scarecrow in his 
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skins! what the judge has done with his 
wig; and how much the peasant has given 
for her shoe-buckles, will pass from lip to 
lip without an effort throughout the even- 
ing. Ere the rooms were half filled at 
Mrs. Dobb’s, the din and uproar was all 
that the heart of hostess could desire. 

“And which is Miss Juliet Appleby, 
dear?” inquired Mrs. Tufnell when a 
moment’s peace was accorded from the 
incessant shaking of hands and receiving 
of congratulations. “Mrs. Dobb, dear, 
where is Miss Juliet Appleby? I thought 
she was to have come with the Greens.” 

“So she was. Ay, with the Greens, 
certainly.” 

“ But the Greens came a quarter of an 
hour ago.” 

“And was Miss Appleby not with 
them?” 

“ Was she, though?” 

“T can’t say, I’m sure; I suppose she 
was. To tell the truth, Mrs. Tufnell, I 
have not known who was who, or which 
was which, no, nor heard a word of what 
has been said to me this hour back. I 
just go on shaking hands with everybody. 
For, letting alone that it has been nothing 
but —‘ May I bring this one?’ and‘ Have 
you room for that one?’ for days past, I 
should not know my own children if they 
appeared bedecked and bedizened as those 
people came up the stair just now. That 
I should not; Willie, nor none of them. 
I am bamboozled altogether by this time,” 
laughing. ‘There may be a dozen Miss 
Applebys here, and I should not know 
one of ’em.” 

Mr. Tufnell, on his part, was as curious 
as his wife. ‘ Well, neighbor George,” 
said he, facetiously alluding to the royal 
and gorgeous George IV. suit affected by 
his host the worthy Dobb, —“ well, you 
have a wondrous sight of folks here to- 
night — Jews, Turks, infidels, and here- 
tics, eh? Strikes me your girls and mine 
look as well as anybody. I have been 
poking about in all the corners while you 
were at your post outside, and, upon my 
word, I see no one who looks trigger 
than my Mary, in spite of Challoner’s put- 
ting a stopper on the gewgaws. Look at 
that creature now, —that, 1 presume, is 
Miss Juliet Appleby, the Windlasses’ fine 
lady ——” 

“That? No; that is Polly Beanfield, 
my wife’s niece, as good a girl as ever 
lived, and looks first-rate, 7 think,” re- 
joined Mr. Dobb, somewhat shortly. “If 
girls are to trick out, what fault have you 
to find with her, eh? Shows her ankles, 
eh? No harm—no harm. Very good 
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ankle, and knows it, the minx. You 
watch her dancing.” 

“To be sure,—to be sure,” rejoined 
his friend, somewhat taken aback. “1 — 
ah —I ought to have known it was Polly; 
of course I know Polly; I must speak to 
Polly by-and-by ——” 

“There's a figure now. I don’t like 
that, if you choose,” proceeded his com- 
panion softly. “ There’s a tippety con- 
cern. No better than a ballet-dancer — 
and nothing to excuse it. Who is she, I 
wonder? Cecy,” beckoning to his daugh- 
ter as she went by —“ Cecy, who is that? 
What are you laughing at, girl?” 

* At poor Mr. Grumby in the corner; 
oh, papa, do look at him. He did not 
want to come, he hates the whole thing, 
and fought against it to the last; but Mrs. 
Grumby would not let him off, and as she 
could not make him get anything for him- 
self, she borrowed a suit for him; and 
look at it,” in an ecstasy — “look*at it. 
That petticoat of a tunic, inches below his 
knees, and the sleeves all over his hands, 
and the great crease across the back, —it 
must belong to a man three times his size. 
I must find out who the man is. And oh, 
papa, did you ever see any one so mis- 
erable and so conscious? See how he 
crouches and cowers in his corner! noth- 
ing will induce him to leave that corner; 
he thinks the flower-pots hide him. It is 
too much —oh, it is really too much! 
We girls have been in perfect fits ——” 

“ Poor chap! he ought to put a bolder 
face upon it,” rejoined her father compla- 
cently. ‘“ There’s no sense in showing 
everybody he’s ashamed of himself. One 
should never do things by halves, eh, 
Tufnell? If one must be a fool, — for 
my part I feel as jolly as you please.” 

“ What I say is, we are no worse than 
the London grandees going to a /ezée,” 
said Tufnell. “I have seen them, and 
*pon my word, they looked very like you 
and me, Dobb, barring the wigs. Those 
they left to their coachmen.” 

“Does not papa look well, Mr. Tuf- 
nell?” inquired papa’s dutiful Cecy. 

“Oh, oh, very fine, miss: you think so, 
do you? You first coax me into these 
fine feathers, and then stroke them down, 
That’s the way with ’em all, isn’t it, Tuf- 
nell?” and the two elderly gentlemen 
laughed in unison, “But I say, Cis, I 
say, who is that da//et-looking girl yon- 
der?” continued her father, as the figure 
which had attracted his attention before, 
again came into view. “Eh? Who do 
you say? I can’t hear.” 

“Hush, papa! take care. I have not 
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a notion. 
with them 

“Miss Juliet Appleby, for a wager!” 
cried Tufnell. 

“No, not her.” Cecy shook her head. 
“ Stay, 1 remember; she came with Mrs. 
Poyntz —a Yorkshire girl. Mrs. Poyntz 
wrote about her this morning.” 

“ Then where in the name of wonder is 
this Miss Juliet?” demanded Mrs. Tuf- 
nell, almost with vexation. “Is that 
her?” indicating a * Folly” in bells ; * or 
that?” pointing toa “ May Queen;” “or 
that?” turning again to a“ Red Riding- 
Hood.” 

“*Folly’ is Miss Smith; and the ‘ May 
Queen’ is Chatty, our cousin Chatty; and 
I don’t know ‘ Red Riding-Hood’s’ name, 
but she came with the Greens “ 

“But she can’t be Miss Juliet Apple- 
by ? ” 

“Why not?” 

“Miss Appleby! the fine Miss Apple- 
by! the Windlasses’ smart young lady, — 
a little, round-faced plump chit!” cried 
Tufnell, absurdly disappointed; for, to 
tell the truth, ‘Red Riding-Hood’ would 
have disarmed a heart of stone, and he 
had no mind to be disarmed. “I think 
you must be wrong, my dear Miss Cecy; I 
don’t think it can be as you say.” 

* Well, I did not say anything, Mr. Tuf- 
nell, — that is,” said Cecy good-tem- 
peredly, “1 told you that girl,” nodding, 
“came with the Greens; but whether she 
is Miss Appleby or not, I know no more 
than you do yourself.” 

“She can’t be; she can never be,” mut 
tered the banker. 

“Ask Mrs. Green. Here she comes. 
Mrs. Green,” said Miss Dobb, running to 
her, ** Mrs. Green, do tell us who is your 
sweet little ‘Red Riding-Hood’? Here 
is Mr. Tufnell dying to know,” archly. 
“She came with you, and I am so stupid, 
I forget her name.” 

“ Little Nelly Burnaby, do you mean?” 
replied Mrs. Green. “ Oh yes, your good 
mamma kindly allowed me to bring Nelly, 
as we were disappointed at the last mo- 
ment of the other young lady. I thought 
ijt a pity no one should have the treat, and 
poor Nelly was so pleased. She had a 
dress with her, as it happened, on the 
chance. Poor thing, it was a catch for 
her; ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.’ 1 wrote about it to your mamma 
this morning e 

“So you did, now I remember; but I 


Some one somebody brought 
” 
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“Oh dear me! you make me out very 
inquisitive,” said he. “You see, Mrs. 
Green, when your dancing-days are over, 
you have nothing to do but gape and 
stare; and as I know mostly all here, 
when I see a stranger | naturally want to 
hear who she is. You were saying your 
other young lady had disappointed you. 
The other young lady —ahem — was she, 
—I think I heard she was to be a Miss 
Appleby, or some such name; not that 7 
know anything of any Miss Applebys: 
we have no Applebys about Clinkton, 
but + 

* But she doesn’t come from Clinkton, 
Mr. Tufnell — she’s nota Clinkton person 
at all; only it happens that she is stopping 
in the neighborhood, and it just came into 
my head one day when we were talking of 
the ball, it popped into my head to ask 
Mrs. Dobb if 1 might take the liberty of 
bringing her 

“ But you Aaven’t brought her,”’ — there 
was an actual indignation in his tone, — 
“you haven’t brought her after all, it ap- 
pears. She has shirked, eh? ‘Thrown 
you over at the last moment, I suppose? 
Just like them, these fast fashionable 
young ladies; what do they care for our 
poor little attempts at gaiety? Not likely 
any one of them would put themselves 
about to 2 

* She is put about enough, poor thing, I 
can tell you,” cried Mrs. Green, who in 
vain had essayed from time to time to be 
heard. “Laws, Mr. Tufnell, that rosette 
should have been better sewn on,” stoop- 
ing as she spoke to pick up a knot of gay- 
colored ribbons which had fallen to the 
floor displaced by his vehemence. “See 
now, a mere stitch it is,” proceeded the 
good lady, inspecting, “and a thread no 
stronger than a hair. Well, it’s iucky I 
have a pin,” producing one. “I told the 
girls pins would be needed; and though 
you are the first, Mr. Tufnell, Ill answer 
for it you'll not be the iast.” 

“ Thankee, thankee,” said Mr. Tufneil, 
somewhat disconcerted; “that comes of 
bedizening one’s self out in such rubbish 
— but it is safe enough now, | dare say. 
And —and what kept your young lady 
away, then, if I may make bold to ask ? 
What is the reason of her not being with 
you after all?” 

“Oh dear, such a sad pity it is, Mr. 
Tufnell! and what poor Mr. and Mrs. 
Windlass will do, I’m sure I cannot 
think, for they are getting to be old bodies 











said she came with you, though I forgot | now, and don’t like to be put out of their 
And the poor thing herself, too, 
| away from all her friends— well, I de- 


the rest. 
you satisfied?” 


Well, Mr. Tufnell, — well, are | way. 
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clare, there’s Mary Philipson with a pair 
of men’s boots on! Spurs and all! Mr. 
Tufnell — look, Mr. Tufnell,” behind her 
fan, “did you ever see the like of that? 
Boots and spurs, coat and collar, and the 
little hat just over her ear! Well, it’s a 
wonder she stopped short there; she 
might just as well have had the — ahem 
—bless me! I’m sure | hardly know 
which way to look.” 

*QOh, it’s all right, ma’am, it’s quite 
within the limits, I believe,” rejoined Mr. 
Tufnell, who had learned much within the 
last half-hour; “it took me rather aback, 
I own, at the first blush, but — well, well, 
we must not be too particular to-night. 
And to return to Miss Juliet Apple- 
b . ” 

- And not a bit ashamed of herself 
murmured the lady, still dubiously scan- 
ning the gay vivandicre, * skipping and 
twirling as bold as brass.” 

“Eh? What?” cried her companion, 
pricking up his ears. ‘ As bold as brass, 
did you say? Who’s as bold as brass?” 

“ That flibbertigibbet Mary 53 

“Oh,” rejoined Mr. Tufnell, disap- 
pointed,— “oh, I thought you were 
speaking of Miss Appleby.” The less he 
could hear about Miss Appleby, the more 
was his curiosity and suspicion aroused. 
“T thought you had meant that she was 
‘as bold as brass,’” he continued; * for 
really, you know, after all, you have not 
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I’m mistaken. So, between ourselves, 
Mr. Tufnell — between ourselves, I doubt 
if chicken-pox will cover it. We all know 
what’s meant when there’s any doubt 
about it’s being chicken-pox, don’t we?” 

“Eh? What?” said the banker staring. 

“You know what’s been going about?” 
in a whisper. 

“ Ah?” said he interrogatively. 

“ That’s it, then; that’s what I mean. 
If it isn’t swadll-fox, it’s nothing.” 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
THE MOTH RETURNS TO ITS CANDLE, 


** But come what may, I do adore thee so, 

That danger shall seem sport, and [ will go” 

Twelfth Night. 
As the evening wore on, Mary Tufnell 
began to enjoy her ball. She was a girl, 
it must be owned, who would have enjoyed 
anything, and been merry anywhere, pro- 
vided that she had people to laugh with, 
and chaff with, and flirt—in moderation 
—with. To wear a new dress, and hear 
a ball-tune going, was more than enough 
to raise her spirits under the severest 
toothache or heartache she had ever 
known. And so, since there was no help 
for it, and she had been periorce deserted 
at a moment when such desertion was 
most inopportune, she soon began to feel 
that enough sighs had been expended, 
and that although the evening was shorn 


yet told me what is the matter with her.” |of its chief glory, there yet remained 


“And I can’t tell you; but I can tell 
you what hey say: they say it’s chicken- 
pox. Mrs. Windlass writes this morning 
that she is all over in arash, and sick, and 
pretty nearly otf her head —at least, I 
may be mistaken, but that is what I gather 
from the note. 
tor — Dr. Bell it is who attends the Wind- 
lasses; they think all the world of Dr. 
Bell —I know he was to have been here 
to-night, was he not, Cecy?” catching 
hold of Miss Cecily Dobb, who again 
came near, placing herselt at the moment 
to take the lead in a sixteen set of Lan- 
cers which was being formed in front of 
the corner wherein the elderly pair were 
having their chat, and who now turned 
amiably round. 

“What is it, Mrs. Green?” 

“Was not Dr. Beli to be here to-night, 
Cecy?” 

“Yes, and Mrs. Bell; mamma asked 
them both,” said Cecy. 





And | know that the doc- | 





“Ay, and Mrs, Bell is here, for I saw 
her just now, all over spangles and gold | 


lace. Lut you see the doctor is not come ;| dreadful man 


abundance of attraction. 

It was something now to remember that 
Jem had never been enthusiastic on the 
subject; at the best, every one must have 
seen that for himself he did not care two- 
pence about the great event of the day, 
but was going because ¢hey were going, — 
trying to like what Mary liked, and not to 
be bored by what gave her pleasure; and 
such being the case, and with the com- 
fortable certainty that any annoyance the 
good, kind fellow might now be feeling 
would be solely on her account, the philo- 
sophic maid soon picked up her spirits, 
and had scarce answered the last inquiry 
for an absent Jem, before she was promis- 
ing this waltz and that galop, and all the 
“extras ” to a present one. 

“Rut Mary’s flirtations are always so 
very open and above-board,” said Cecily 
Dobb, who had eyes for all that went on. 
** Mary never does really flirt, you know, 
at all,—she would not know how if she 
tried; and that, | suppose, is the reason 
she has gone and engaged herself to that 
Challoner. He would 


he is at Windlass Court at this minute, or | frighten any ordinary girl out of her senses, 
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but Mary does not care how he looks at | of our party, all that remains to be said is 
her. Do hear her rattling on now!) that Emily quite satisfied Herbert in her 


That’s not flirting. None of those Tuf- 
nell girls have the dreamiest idea of what 
flirting is,” continued Miss Dobb, with 
conscious superiority. 

The next minute it was, “Oh fie! you 
naughty creature, you! Now Mary, I'll 
tell. You throw over Captain James this 
very moment, and promise to have no 
more to do with him. What! you won’t? 
Very well; very well. Papa is looking 
on, my dear. You know what he will say 
to you. Take care; beware, lady fair,” 
laughing herself away. 

But this was only Cecy Dobb’s idea of 
being agreeable to her guests. “ Mary 
likes to have it thought she is dangerous 
and mischievous,” she said to herself; 
and as for the whole charge, it rested on 
absolutely no foundation; while even if it 
had, papa, who certainly might have ob- 
jected to the sight of the obnoxious uni- 
form in conjunction with the nurse’s black 
robe, was far too much engrossed other- 
wise to have perceived it. 

This was his hour of relaxation and 
benignity, and surrounded as he was by 
mirth and jollity, by a motley crowd of 
people, who were not indeed for the most 
part strangers, but worse — old friends 
with new faces, asses in lions’ skins, 
pusses in boots — it was too much to ex- 
pect that he should have time or attention 
for anything but discoveries. Having 
satisfied his curiosity on the score of Miss 
Juliet Appleby, he now willingly subsided 
into the pleased and amused spectator. 

Mrs. Tufnell also had her hands full. 
She was perpetually being addressed by 
familiar voices proceeding from unfamiliar 
lips; she heard the delighted laugh at her 
expense; she had to own to her bewilder- 
ment, then to excuse it, then to join in 
merriment over it, then to retail it; she 
had to eat ices and drink champagne, to 
take care that she spilt nothing over her 
fine dress, to steal a sly peep at her head 
in the glass when a chance offered — to 
take a turn now and again round the 
rooms, to admire the hangings and won- 
der at the space, and consider if she could 


do anything of the kind herself, supposing | 


papa could be brought over to it; and 
lastly, she had to make herself agreeable 
to the portly uncle of her hostess, who 
had come from Manchester on purpose to 
grace, by his august presence, the festiv- 
ity, and who was elected to the honor of 
escorting Mrs. Dobb’s chief friend to the 
supper-table. 


Thus for the worthy dame. Of the rest | 


| 


| 





“Dolly Varden,” and Bertha admired 
herself in a richer costume. No one was 
able to find any fault either with their en- 
tertainers or entertainment; and, indeed, 
when all was said and done, and danced 
and eaten, the only shame was, according 
to the banker’s soft-hearted wife, that no- 
body had thought more about that poor 
dear who had been done out of it all. 

How the poor dear bore his disappoint- 
ment, and what he was about during the 
gay hours when the Clinkton fiddlers 
were fiddling and the Clinkton exquisites 
were footing it on the floor, may now be 
told. 

The light was just beginning to wane 
when the train from London, which Chal- 
loner had been able by good luck and 
punctuality to catch, drew up at the sta- 
tion for Overton; but even before it 
stopped, his eye caught the glitter of sil- 
ver-tipped harness on the back of a restive 
horse, and of the light-blue livery of Lord 
Overton’s groom bending forward from 
the dogcart, soothing and managing. 

No one else had come io meet him, but 
the man was charged with excuses. Mr. 
Edward was so extremely busy he could 
not find the time, —this was the correct 
message, — but something else was added 
with a twinkle of the eye, which showed 
how well William understood the ways of 
his betters. “It was her ladyship who 
dissuaded Mr. Edward, sir, the roads be- 
ing so bad with the frost, and the mare 
only roughed this morning. She has not 
been out these three days, sir, that’s what 
makes her cheerful like. Wo-ho, Jenny, 
then! Mr. Edward do go it when he 
comes this station-road, sir; he likes to 
come in with a dash; and in weather like 
this, there’s no saying ” and he shook 
his head. 

“ All well?” said Mr. Challoner pres- 
ently. 

“All quite well, sir. There’s skating 
on the ponds to-night, sir.” 

“I suppose so. The night looks well, 
too. The frost holds firm, | see.” 

“ Never saw it holding faster, sir. His 
Jordship is a rare good skater, Mr. Chal- 
loner,” continued the man, who was quite 
at home with Mr. Challoner and full of 
his subject. ‘ His lordship is better than 
Mr. Edward, although Mr. Edward flies 
about all over the place. Both our gen- 
tlemen were out last night, sir.” 

“ Was — ah — any one else out?” 

“No, sir; I think not, sir. There is 
no one else at the Hall just now, sir. I 
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think I heard her ladyship was going to- 
night, though; Charles thought he heard 
so, at least. Her ladyship does go out 
occasionally, but she has not been this 
frost.” 

* Not at all?” 

“ Not by night, sir.” 

“She is waiting for me,” said Challo- 
ner to himself; “she promised that she 
would, and she has kept her word. Well, 
I have kept mine: here I am. She has 
but to send for me, and I am at her ser- 
vice. She has never yet found me remiss, 
— I wonder if she ever will.” 

It seemed as though he had been years 
away, as one object after another, each 
bringing up some remembrance, trifling 
enough in itself, but inexpressibly dear to 
his impassioned and excited memory, now 
rose to view. Here they were at the 
cross-roads. There was the broad row 
of beeches to the left; there the little 
wayside inn. What a brawling the half- 
frozen brook made below the bridge! — 
that brook, whose treacherous banks had 
once given way when he and Teddy and 
Matilda were hunting ferns that grew 
among the nooks and cliffs. He had held 
his fair companion up, and she had had 
to cling to him, even while making light 
of a possible catastrophe. But she had 
worn a tuft of the ferns, which had like to 
have cost so dear, as a shoulder-knot that 
evening. 

Then here was the stile whereon his 
lady had so often rested while her escort 
gave the dogs their dip, and from which 
she had once fallen—yes, absolutely 
fallen — until her other brother most 
luckily caught her in his arms, so startled 
was she by his surprising her once when 
thus left alone. It was only Overton — 
the quiet, peaceable Overton — who had 
thus broken in upon his sister’s reverie ; 
but so lost had she been in musings that 
she had shrieked aloud, and Overton’s 
laugh had rung through the woods, What 
had she been thinking of ? 

He was nearly as tully occupied by in- 
ward reflections himself, when they came 
to the last turning of the avenue, and had 
the first sight of the Hall. 

That, however, brought him back to 
the present. In another few minutes he 
would be there; he would be running up 
the front steps, be meeting Teddy — al- 
ways first—be seeing Overton in the 
background, and another figure behind 
him No; they were here!’ “ Hal- 
loo! halloo!” he was hailed as he passed. 

“Stop, and let me out,” said Mr. Chal- 
loner, very quietly. ‘ Take on my things, 








will you? I see— Mr. Edward —in the 
garden.” 

“Here you are! here you are!” cried 
Teddy’s joyous voice from the shrubs. 
“How are you?” vaulting over the low 
gate between them. “How are you? 
Awfully glad you could come. But I said 
I knew you would come if you could. I 
was too busy to come to the station. I 
have only just met Matilda here. We 
were looking out for you.” 

“ How do you do?” Lady Matilda had 
at last succeeded in opening the gate for 
herself, and came forward to do her part. 
“How do you do?” she said in rathera 
low voice, and left all further inquiries 
and welcome to her brother, 

* Deadly cold journey you must have 
had,” said he. “I would not have set 
foot in a train today for any money. 
Beastly things at the best of times; and 
on a day like this, when every time the 
door opens it lets in a gale of wind that 
cuts like a knife woo —ogh!” with 
a shudder, 

“We had better come in and have 
some tea,” said Matilda. 

“Why, it’s not time for it yet,” ex- 
claimed Teddy. “What do you want tea 
so soon for? Oh, for Challoner, of course. 
I beg your pardon, Challoner; what an 
ass lam! But 1 forgot, and it is so ear- 
ly. Come in, of course. Matilda and I 
were just taking a turn round the garden, 
but we'll come in now.” 

* Don’t come in for me.” 

“Oh, you won’t care to stop out.” 

“But I do. 1 should prefer it.” 

* You must be cold, or something.” 

“TI am perfectly warm—hoi; I don’t 
want to go in at all.” 

* Not for tea?” 

“Not for any amount of tea. If Lady 
Matilda” — he was walking along by her 
side, — “if Lady Matilda — unless she — 
provided she does not — does not mind.” 

Lady Matilda did not mind at all — had 
no wishes—and quite preferred — any- 
thing. In short, was to the full as cohe- 
rent and sensible as he. 

Should they go up the laurustinus walk ? 
The laurustinus was in blossom, and not 
affected even by such a trost. It was 
several years since there had been such a 
frost. 

Then Teddy broke in afresh. “ Won't 
we have a night of it? The ice is as 
smooth as a mill-pond, and we have h 
every leaf and twig picked off by the boys. 
We made the little beggars work; they 
broomed away like anything at the last. 
And we have got such a fireplace, Challo- 
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ner, — you should see our fireplace; it’s| ‘Was it, Matilda? But I forgot, you 
all bricked in; and Matilda is sending! were over at Endhill, and I was out too. 
down kettles, and pots, and pans, and all You see we did not know when it might 
kinds of things.” |come, and we were half expecting you 
“You are going yourself?” inquired | yourself, so 1 went to see that the ponds 
Challoner, looking straight in front of | were all right, and Matilda to knock off 
him, but there was no doubt as to whom the Endhills. She gets into scrapes if 
the “you” was meant for, she ” 
“] —] think so.” “ And you had a good evening’s work 
“Going? Of courseshe’s going: what/last night?” said Challoner, who inter- 
is to hinder her?” cried Teddy. ‘“We)|rupted on purpose, knowing that Matilda 
have been polishing up her skates, and | would be grateful. 
oiling her straps; and, I say, I have got| “Good? Good was not the word. It 
such a pair of beauties. I wish” — stop-| was glorious; I never saw it better; I 
ping short—‘“I say, I wish you would) wish you had been with us, There was 
come in and see them.” such a jolly moon — but it will be still 
“Thanks; presently. Are they like| better to-night.” 
mine, I wonder? 1 must get mine out} “I thought of you. I guessed what 
and give a look to them before dinner. I} you would be doing. I knew Lady Ma- 
have not had them on yet, but “a tilda was longing for a frost ™ 
“Not had them on yet! Why,wehave| So were we all.” 
had two good days, and I made sure that} “And I wished I had been here to 
you up in the north —have you not been | buckle on her skates for her.” 











on at all yet?” “ Well, you can to-night,” said Teddy, 
*‘ Not at all.” with philosophical resignation of the en- 
“Weren’t they a skating lot you were | vied post. This was a privilege he could 
with?” bear to yield, he thought. Putting on 
“ They were full of something else.” other people’s skates is not seductive to 


“ By Jove! and skating in the question! | the fraternal mind. 
Hang me if I would let azything else get| Still Matilda kept silence. “ Did you 
in my way if there was ice to be had!| go?” said Challoner, turning at length 
Where did you get your skates? Are | direct to her. 
they new ones?” He was well off the| And then, as he waited fora reply, and 
awkward topic after his own easy fashion. | there was no avoidance of it, and ‘Teddy 
“1 took them out of a shop-window,” | had run on, and was calling loudly to his 
said Challoner carelessly. “They are | dog, in the silence and shade of the deep- 
not much, probably, but | took a fancy to | est part of the garden, she had to answer 
them, and, as it happened, they were just | “ No.” 
my fit. I had no time to get my own} They did not go in for some time after 
from town, after receiving your brother’s | that. They sauntered up and down the 
letter.” crisp paths, and soon the last red streak 
“ No, we did not give you much time; | of sun died out of the sky over the fir-tops, 
but then we had to wait to see what the|and one little star after another came 
frost was going to do. It would have/ twinkling into view,— and even then, in- 
made us look rather small, if, after we had | stead of seeking shelter within doors, the 
got you to come, there had been nothing | three wandered off to the farm, and Chal- 
to come for. Overton said he would not loner was shown the latest acquisitions 
have you written to till yesterday. We| there; and Matilda would have him to the 
half expected you yesterday, but I sup-|cow-house to see how much her little 
pose yoy did not get Overton’s letter in| heifer had grown in his three weeks’ ab- 
time?” sence, and then to the piggeries, to watch 
“TI could not come yesterday, much,” | the evening meal — the steaming buckets 
said Challoner earnestly, “much as I|and pails emptied into the big troughs, 
should have liked it. But I was staying | soon beset by hungry applicants — while 
with people. I could not leave them on {all the while great empty wagons kept 
quite so short a notice. As it was, I had|rumbling into the yard, from taking tur- 
to take something very like French leave, | nips to the frost-bound sheep in the fields, 





— you got my telegram all right, 1 sup-| —and hens roosted, and geese and ducks 
pose ?” suddenly. | clustered closer and closer together in 


* Got it yesterday afternoon.” their snug quarters for the night. 


“ Ay, | sent it about three o’clock. Was | There was a rich, unctuous odor pervad- 
it here by four?” | ing all; there was a warmth and comfort 
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and plenty and peace about the old farm. | 


yard that went straight home to Chal- 
oner’s country heart; and the contrast 
which the present congenial company and 
surroundings presented to the distasteful, | 
and too often absolutely repugnant scenes | 
so recently quitted, transformed him so | 
fully for the time, made him so absolutely | 
another being, that those who had only | 
known the unfortunate lover under other | 
auspices would hardly have recognized 
the man. His eyes burned, his ‘cheek | 
glowed, he talked, laughed, jested, lin- 
gered, — and although, ever since he had 
originally yielded to the dear delights of 
Overton, he had been seen to advantage 
there, he had never before, in his mis- 
tress’s eyes, seemed so worth the winning, 
and so entirely won. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO SELBORNE, 


A SHORT time ago I had an opportunity 
of visiting a scene the features of which 
had long dwelt in my imagination, though 
I had never yet been able to bring the 
accuracy of the picture which it formed 
out of them to the test of personal obser- 
vation. In the middle of last January, 
however, finding myself at the town of 
Alton, not more than five miles distant 
from the peaceful old Hampshire village 
which the loving hand of its native histo- 
rian has immortalized, I resolved no 
longer to postpone my pilgrimage to what 
must always be known to posterity as 
White’s Selborne. I started from Alton 
on foot, about eleven in the morning, the 
day being all that could be desired—a 
cloudless blue sky, the air freshened and 
nothing more by a slight frost, and all 
the range of woods which spread along 
the ridges of the downs just tinged with 
that hazy, purple flush 


That shows the year is turned. 


All the way, on the right-hand side, the 
ground slopes down to a little valley, 
threaded by a narrow brook, rising again 
at the distance of a mile or two into the 
long hills which at Selborne turn abruptly | 
southwards, and of which the Selborne | 
Hanger forms the elbow. You see little 
or nothing of the village till you are quite 
close to it; for it lies in a little bottom, 
into which the Alton road descends by a 
steep decline —not the old rocky Jane 
which was literally the only channel of 
communication with Alton in the last cen- 
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tury, and which is now disused, as are 
the lanes on the cther side of the village 


,in the direction «f Liss and Petersfield, 


but a good modern road —from which, 
however, little is visible but the church 
tower and one end of the parsonage, 
which lie on some rising ground to the 
left. 

On this side of the parsonage the 
ground sinks abruptly into a narrow din- 
gle, divided by the infant stream which 
forms the north-west boundary of the vil- 
Jage; and White used to delight himself 
with imagining how easily this green knoll 
might be made to represent a fortified 
position. 


High on a mound th’ exalted gardens stand ; 

Beneath deep valleys scooped by Nature’s 
hand ; 

A Cobham here exulting in his art 

Might blend the general’s with the gardener’s 
part ; 

Might fortify with all the martial trade 

Of rampart, bastion, fosse, and palisade ; 

Might — the mortar with wide threatening 
bore, 

Or bid the mimic cannon seem to roar, 

(Invitation to Selborne.) 


Approaching Selborne from this quar- 
ter, we have the Hanger immediately to 
our right, running parallel with the south 
side of the village, and rising to the height 
of about three hundred feet. Keeping 
straight up the village street, we are con- 
fronted by a high garden wall, forming 
one side of a road turning towards the 
Hanger. Inside this wall is the kitchen- 
garden of “ The Wakes,” as the house is 
still called, in which the old naturalist 
lived ; and a few yards further on, and fac- 
ing the street, is the north side of the 
house itself, and the entrance from the 
road. Leaving it behind us for the pres- 
ent, we come upon a wide, open space upon 
our left, which we at once pronounce to 
be the “ Plestor,” for the origin of which 
we must refer our readers to the historian, 
and above this again lies the church and 
churchyard, in which still stands the enor- 
mous yew-tree, twenty-five feet in girth, 
the finest, I think, I have ever seen. Be- 
yond the church, on the same side of the 
way, is the principal village inn, the 
Queen’s Arms, and beyond this again 
the other little stream which, rising from 
a spring in the Nore Hill, forms one 
branch of the river Wey, and bounds the 
village on the east, as the other one does 
upon the west. The road out of Selborne 
in this direction leads to Woolmer Forest, 
Temple, the Priory Farm, and Blackmore, 
now the property of Lord Selborne. 


, 
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Before, however, we reach the little 
bridge which spans the tiny brook, we ob- 
serve a kind of cart-track to the right 
which seems to lead up to the Hanger, 
and, consulting a laborer on the subject, 
find that itis so; and, having now got a 
general idea of the village and its bearings, 
it is time to examine it more particularly. 
I feel that I am bound to climb up the 
Hanger, and turn down the path accord- 
ingly ; but when I get to the foot of the 
hill, I see that my work is cut out for me. 
A winding path called “the zigzag,” liter- 
ally corresponding to the name, has here 
been cut in the side of the hill; and as it 
is nearly perpendicular, and yesterday’s 
rain and the morning’s frost combined 
have made the chalk as slippery as ice, by 
the time I arrive at the top I am not sorry 
to sit down upon a stile and rest. White 
himself had either made, or caused to be 
made, another-road up the hill called the 
Bostal, which I could not find, and in his 
time the whole viliage was divided into 
the two rival factions of Zigzagians and 
Bostalians. From a cottage close by a 
very civil old lady now emerges and offers 
to describe the prospect. I am here, it 
must be premised, standing at the eastern 
extremity of the Hanger, with the village 
behind and below me on the left, and the 
long line of the Sussex Downs in front. 
It seems to have been from this point 
that White took the view which he de- 
scribes in his * Invitation :’”— 


Ramantic spot, from whence in prospect lies 
Whate’er of landscape charms our feasting 
eyes, 


And it was here, we learn from the same 
poem, that he and his friends used to 
come to drink tea on a fine summer’s even- 
ing. The old lady has her lesson by 
heart. That bold swelling hill thickly 
covered with wood on our right front is 
Nore Hill, “that noble chalk promon- 
tory,” as White calls it. Straight before 
us is Temple, where are still some ves- 
tiges of a preceptory, described at length 
in the antiquities of Selborne; and beyond 
lies *’Oolmer Farst,” as our guide pro- 
nounces it, where she tells me that when 
a child she used often to go “a hurting,” 
which means, being interpreted, Wool- 
mer Forest, and gathering whortleberries 
or bilberries. There is the broad, flat, 
sandy, heathery tract, which, in White’s 
time, was entirely uncultivated, and full 
of game and wild fowl. One of the prin- 
cipal ponds which he describes has been 
drained. But Woolmer Pond, “ the vast 
lake,” as he calls it, is still there, though 
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invisible from the summit of the Hanger, 
whence the traveller looks down only on 
a bare, brown expanse gradually terminat- 
ing in highlands which bound the horizon 
to the east. That abrupt, broken point 
of hill just opposite in the extreme dis- 
tance is Rake Down in Sussex, and the 
one which seems to nod to it on the left is 
Blackdown, not far from Haslemere: still 
further to the left is Hindhead; and the 
two peaks just visible on one side of it are 
the Devil’s Jumps. Hard by, though of 
course not visible from Selborne, is the 
Devil’s Punch-Bowl, and the reader will 
remember how Nicholas Nickleby and 
Smike, plodding along the Portsmouth 
road, walked upon the rim of it, and read 
the inscription on the stone commemorat- 
ing the murder that was once committed 
there. 

Still ranging round towards the left, the 
eye falls on Farnham Holt and the village 
of Kingsiey, and nearer home again, on a 
corner of Lord Selborne’s park, on the 
Priory Farm, and on a low, woody dingle, 
as it seems at this distance, leading up to 
it, once a favorite walk of Gilbert White’s, 
and still known as “the Liths” or 
“ Lyths,” otherwise “ bends” or winding 
paths. In the first edition of the book 
there is an engraving of the “Short 
Lyth,” with gentlemen and ladies stand- 
ing and sitting in the foreground, the full 
wigs and long canes of the former not 
looking very much in harmony with the 
landscape. Where the Priory Farm now 
stands was the site of Selborne Priory, of 
which the old lady can only tell us that 
“they have dug up a many things there 
for burying folk,” and that great multi- 
tudes of people go to see it in the sum- 
mer-time. She went on to say that I 
ought to come again in the summer my- 
self, and undertook to make tea for me, if 
I would, near the spot, as I conjecture, 
where White himself used to make it. 
So giving her the required promise, and 
having drunk my fill of the landscape, 
which White must have loved as Words- 
worth loved the English lakes, and Walter 
Scott his grey hills—as only one can 
love such things who is thoroughly in 
sympathy with nature and nature's works 
—I turn my back on “’Oolmer Farst” 
and proceed westward along the summit 
|of the Hanger, looking down upon the 
| village at intervals through the leafless 
_ beech-trees, and searching for some other 
| mode of descent than the cne by which | 
came up. 
| Presently I hear sounds of talking and 
, laughing near at hand, and come upon a 
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group of village girls in a spot which 
would have fascinated Linnell: a little 
broken glade with its felled trunks lying 
among patches of brushwood, and hemmed 
in by the tall beech-trees, whose smooth 
glistening stems of grey russet and yellow 
stretch far away into the sylvan gloom. 
The girls, who are gathering firewood, 
can show me no regular path down the 
hill; and I have let myself down as well 
as I can with the help of an ash stick 
which I have just cut, steadying my steps 
where it is possible against either the 
trees themselves or their “old fantastic 
roots,” and gradually arriving at the bot- 
tom without any serious misadventure. 
The Hanger, as I have said, is about 
three hundred feet high, very steep, and 
perhaps three quarters of a mile in length. 
Jt forms the northern slope of Selborne 
Hill, which stretches a long way in the 
opposite direction, and at each end it just 
overlaps the village, from which it is sep- 
arated by a strip of cultivated land some 
three or four hundred yards in breadth. 
It is covered from end to end with beech- 
trees, which, as they are very close, are 
not very large in the girth, but which, 
looked at from the outside, must in sum- 
mer seem a solid wall of green. A foot- 
path runs along the bottom just inside 
the wood, and from this I think some of 
the prettiest views of the village are to 
be obtained: one in particular I noticed, 
where the church tower, and the great 
yew-tree, and a portion of the parsonage 
house mingle themselves with the mossy 
thatched roofs of some barns and cottages, 
into a very picturesque group. But it is 
now nearly two o’clock. I have yet to 
see the house, the garden, and the church, 
and, though last, not least, to obtain some 
modest refreshment after my fatiguing 
scrambles. I strike away to the village 
once more, and make the best of my way 
to the Queen’s Arms. 

While consuming the cheese, bottom 
crust, and Hall’s Alton ale which this 
hostelry affords, I question my host about 
the village and its traditions; but he 
knows nothing, and thinks I had better 
consult the sexton, whose father and 
grandfather were both sextons before 
him. In the mean time, however, | must 
see “The Wakes,” which, having stood 
empty for some time after the death of its 
late owner, Professor Bell, has now again 
a tenant, who very courteously showed us 
over the whole house, in which most of 
the old rooms are still left, though the 
arrangements of them have been altered, 
and the whole has been considerably en- 
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larged. What was the kitchen in White’s 
time is now the present occupier’s study, 
looking out upon the garden and the 
Hanger. What was White’s study is the 
drawing-room, floored and panelled with 
oak just as he left it; but the west wall 
has been pulled down, and a large addi- 
tional space taken into the room, which 
nearly doubles the size of it. On the 
garden side it has been refronted, and 
this is that new part of the house which 
alters the general effect of it so much. 
On this side, too, was White’s “ new par- 
lour,” now the dining-room; to which he 
refers in his letters to his brother, while 
his old dining-room, looking towards the 
village street, is now the kitchen —a 
most comfortable-looking room, in which 
it is easy to imagine the old gentleman 
sipping his glass of port or punch, or that 
famous strong beer brewed with rain 
water, which was so highly appreciated 
by his neighbors ; and ruminating on the 
various sights and sounds which had 
greeted him during the morning: the ap- 
pearance of the first swallow, the first note 
of the missel-thrush, or the strange fancy 
of his guinea fowls for roosting on the 
tops of high trees during a hard frost. 
His dinner hour seems to have been about 
three o’clock, and it was in this very room 
that he was just sitting down to dinner 
almost exactly a hundred years ago —to 
be more particular, on June 5, 1784 — 
when the great thunderstorm burst over 
Selborne, and the hailstones broke all his 
north windows. His bedroom is now 
used as a nursery. 

On the south side of the house the view 
is very pretty. The lawn and garden run 
down to a low fence dividing them from a 
large paddock of about twenty acres, dot- 
ted over with fine old trees, and running 
close up to the Hanger, which bounds the 
prospect. From this side the house looks 
almost like two houses. Atone end, tothe 
right, is the old gable covered with creep- 
ers and untouched by the hand of renova- 
tion; to the left is the new red brick 
front, where are the dining-room and 
drawing-room of the present owner; yet 
the whole effect is not bad, and when time 
has toned down the colors, and fresh 
creepers have had time to grow, it will 
probably be as pretty as it ever was. In 
the garden is White’s sundial, and in the 
paddock, about a hundred yards from the 
garden, are the remains of his summer- 
house. A narrow bricked path about a 
foot wide laid down by White himself 
leads across the grass from the garden to 
the summer-house, which also was the 
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work of the naturalist’s own hand. This! time I said a few words about the genius 
summer-house, though now in ruins, is a/ oc? himself. ; 

very interesting relic, as what there is of | It is difficult in these days to realize 
it is quite unaltered. The very table at | the complete seclusion of a place like Sel- 
which he used to sit, a little round piece | borne a hundred years ago, or the differ- 
of oak, once supported by a single claw, | ence which time has wrought both in its 
lies broken in two upon the floor. Thej|social and its natural productions. In 
sides are lined with moss and heather as| bad weather it must have been almost 
fresh as on the day he died; and though | isolated; and even when the roads were 
the wind has blown off the roof, and lev- passable the experience of the majority of 
elled one of the trees by which the sides | its inhabitants did not probably extend 
were supported, it is still propped up by beyond the two quiet little towns of Alton 
an ash, a maple, and a holly, which keep|and Petersfield. We can gather the best 
it from tumbling down altogether. The idea of what such a village must have 
iron railings by which it was surrounded been from the “ Raveloe” of Silas Mar- 
have been torn down, and it has a desolate | ner, and it is easy to understand how in 
and forlorn appearance. But it requires | this 


no effort of the imagination to restore it 
as it was when our dear old friend used to 
trot down his little brick path on a sum- 
mer morning, spectacles on nose, and the 
newly-arrived packet from Pennant or 
Barrington in hand, to study at leisure 
what they had to say about his theories of 
migration; about the habits of the chaf- 
finch or the reed-sparrow; or to concoct, 
perhaps, an answer to any crude hypoth- 
esis which might have been in:autiously 
suggested to him on the subject of field- 
fares. 

I stood and gazed at the old summer- 
house and the little brick path’ with im- 
mense interest and attraction, and felt 
myself for the first time really in the pres- 
ence of Gilbert White as he lived and 
moved among his own contemporaries. 
His square-skirted coat, knee-breeches, 
and ribbed worsted stockings ; his square- 
toed thick shoes, his wig, his loose cravat, 
his spectacles, his cane, were all before 
me. My eyes became moist, and | turned 
slowly away to look for Timothy, whom | 
almost expected to find “made up” for 
the winter in some “dry, wholesome sun- 
ny spot in the fruit border.” To the 
kitchen garden, at all events, I wended 
my way next; and that must be very little 
altered from what it was ia the days when 
Timothy roamed about it, screening him- 
self from the sun under a large cabbage 
leaf or “the waving forest of an aspara- 
gus bed.” There is the same wall, | 
make no doubt, which in 1773 produced 
“ten dozen lovely peaches and necta- 
rines.” Here were his cucumber frames; 
and here what remains of the “fine slop- 
ing laurel hedge,” another favorite haunt 
of Timothy, which was so damaged by 
frost in 1784. But to enumerate all the 
objects which I recognize or seem to 
recognize in this hallowed spot would 
carry me far beyond my limits; and it is 


Rural, sheltered, unobserved retreat 


White’s days glided tranquilly away, 
“with scarcely any other vicissitudes than 
those of the seasons.” It would be hard 
to find a better exemplification of that 
happy rural life depicted by the ancient 
poets than we find in the blameless and 
untroubled existence of this amiable man. 
Fortunate senex, to whom was allotted 
neither riches nor poverty, a secure and 
certain home in the house of his fathers, 
abundant leisure for the prosecution of 
his favorite studies, and, greater boon 
than all, to grow old among the scenes of 
his childhood : — 


Felix qui patriis 2vum transegit in agris ; 
Ipsa domus puerum quem vidit, ipsa senem. 


This is that “sweet monotony” extolled 
by George Eliot as a deeper source of 
happiness than all the variety in the 
world; and it is this undisturbed repose, 
this confirmed tranquillity, by which the 
life of the last century was prominently 
distinguished from our own. In those 
blissful days of non-improvement no land- 
marks were removed, either moral or 
material; and a man could rise every 
morning and go to bed every night in the 
happy confidence that all around him 
would be tiie same to-morrow as it was 
to-day, and for what he knew to the end 
of time. It seems probable that some 
such moral atmosphere is necessary to the 
|growth of men like Gilbert White. For 
itis not only the closeness of his obser- 
| vation and the extent of his knowledge in 
natural history which delight us in his 
|pages. The tone of satisfaction and con- 





,tentment which they everywhere breathe; 
|a love of, and devotion to, nature, un- 
broken by that strife and trouble of the 
outer world which nowadays penetrates to 
| the remotest recesses of our island; the 
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image, in short, of a perfectly happy man | 


which they constantly reflect, contribute | 


at least an equal share of the pleasure 
which they inspire. 

It is this peculiar combination which 
constitutes the charm of White’s 
borne, and enables us thoroughly to enjoy 
a walk with him in the woods or in the 
forest without sharing all his scientific 
curiosity. He possesses, too, a quiet hu- 
mor of his own, not seldom found in 
similar characters, which appears most 
frequently in his more familiar letters, 
and only glimmers very faintly, even if it 
is visible at all, in his natural history. As 
an example of what we mean, we would 
instance his account of his hayrick in a 
letter to Mr. Barber in 1786, and Timo- 
thy’s letter to his former mistress, which 
is quite in the style of “ The Spectator.” 
He is said to have been a taciturn man, of 
rather retiring manners; and few anec- 
dotes or reminiscences of his private life 
survive among the representatives of his 
family. But his character and _ habits 
have been perpetuated forever by his own 
hand, and creep into our study of imag- 
ination duringa stroll through his beloved 
Selborne “as though he lived indeed.” 

Were he to rise from the dead, he 
would find the fauna of the district much 
changed. ‘The village boys would look in 
vain for araven’s nest in “ Losels,” and 
the kite has wheeled himself away to far 
remote regions. I remember that many 
years ago | saw a wild raven, the only 
one I ever did see, in the woods near 
Trotton, at no great distance from Sel- 
borne. But his voice had a sound of 
“never more” init eventhen; and he has 
croaked his last by this time, I should 
think, through the whole district. White 
tells us that a large flock of wood-pigeons 
used to haunt the Hanger from November 
to February. 1 saw none about the fields 
in January, though of course there must 
be wood pigeons — ringdoves I mean — 
at Selborne as in every other part of En- 
gland. But with the multiplication of 
guns and the decrease of the beech woods 
their numbers have probably diminished. 
He mentions what | can corroborate my- 
self, that a flock of wood pigeons, when 
disturbed at roost, make a noise like thun- 
der when they rush out in a body trom 
the tree-tops. 1] remember once stopping 
to light a pipe under a long avenue of elm. 
trees one pitch-dark winter’s night, and 


the sudden roar of wings as I struck the! 


match was quite appalling. It appears 
from White’s book that the stockdove — 
the real wood-pigeon with no white ring 


Sel- | 
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round his neck—did not breed about 
Selborne; and that White was very un- 
certain whether it built at all in England. 
But Professor Bell found a nest in the 
hollow of an old pollard ash, and I have 
known one myself in a similar situation. 
The rooks, however, I suppose, are as 
numerous as ever, and I saw them in the 
evening wending their way towards the 
large woods at Tisted just as White him- 
self describes them. 

It now only remained for me to discover 
the sexton and view the interior of the 
church, which had but lately been re- 
stored. I found in this official a very civil 
and intelligent guide, but even he could 
tell me little of what I was in search of — 
the personal appearance, habits and con- 
versation of the Rev. Gilbert. His grand- 
father, he said, had known him well; but 
all that he had overheard was that he was 
“a square-built man of what you'd call 
medium statue,” and that he was “ very 
quiet.” During the last seven years of 
his life he took the duty for the vicar, 
and regularly read prayers and preached. 
My companion, however, remembered his 
niece very well, Miss Mary White, who 
lived in the house after her urcle’s death, 
down to 1839, when the property was 
bought by Mr. Bell. There is nothing 
very remarkable inside the fine old church, 
which consists of a chancel, nave, and two 
aisles. It contains several monuments to 
the White family, and one to Gilbert in 
the chancel. The pew in which he sat 
was in the middle of the nave; and the 
grave in which he now sleeps is on the 
north side, distinguished by a simple stone 
with the letters G. W. engraved on it. 

The Plestor was formerly much larger 
than it is, and the old oak, which was 
blown down in 1703, stood within what is 
now the churchyard. A sycamore now 
stands in the Plestor, which the sexton 
thought must have stood there in White’s 
time. But 1 did not see this part of the 
village to much advantage, as the ground 
had been poached up by carts during the 
restoration of the church, and still bore a 
rather squalid and uncared-for look. 

It was now four o’clock, and | hada 
six-mile walk home to my friend’s house 
on a short winter afternoon: so, as I had 
expended my three hours to pretty good 
advantage, though of course I had not 
seen nearly all which a lover of Gilbert 
White would wish to see, I dismissed my 
cicerone, and, turning my back on the 
village, set off again up the hill to Alton. 
| 1 need not carry my adventures any fur- 
|ther, and only hope my readers will not 
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think me an egotist if I mention the lively 
satisfaction with which I sat down to a 
well-earned dinner, and gave my enter- 
tainers the benefit, in two senses, of a 
thoroughly well-spent day 

T. E. KEBBEL. 


From Temple Par. 
TEMPLES AND WORSHIPPERS IN JAPAN 


BY HENRY W. LUCY, 


THE many gods whose shrines and 
temples stand thickly in all the towns of 
Japan, have grown into the condition of 
deity almost under the eyes of the people. 
They have been for the most part military 
heroes or prominent ministers under suc- 
cessive sovereigns. Had the Duke of 
Wellington lived in Japan, he would by 
this time have been a god with his shrines 
and temples, his many priests, and the 
vin raining throughout the day into his 
gridironed money-box. So would Lord 
Nelson; so would the first Duke of Marl- 
borough; and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
instead of busying himself with politics, 
might have been abbot of the principal 
family shrine. It was thus that) Michi- 
zane came to bea deity, and to have his 
temple at Kyoto and elsewhere. Michi- 
zane was third minister of state to the 
mikado towards the end of the ninth cen- 
tury. His rapid advance and his personal 
influence exciting the jealousy of a col- 
league names Tokihira, finally led to his 
degradation and banishment. He diedin 
exile and was buried by the roadside. As 
his body was being carried to the ceme- 
tery in a bullock car the animal stopped, 
and since it could not by any means be 
induced to go farther, the disgraced min- 
ister was buried on the spot. 

There does not seem anything very 
extraordinary in this incident. The rea- 
sonable conclusion would appear to be 
that the bullock was tired, perhaps having 
been out on a job earlier in the day. but 
combined with other portents, the mika- 
do, troubled in his conscience, saw in this 
a heavenly sign. He withdrew the de- 
cree of banishment, conferred his former 
earthly rank upon the dead man, and 
without more to-do made a god of him. 
The bull which played so prominent a 
part in establishing Michizane’s posthu- 
mous career is largely represented in his 
temple at Kyoto. Amongst other models 
there are two, one in black marble, and 
the other a curious speckled red. These 
bulls and all others in and about the tem- 
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ple are covered with pellets of chewed 
paper, cast at them by devotees. A man 
or woman in doubt as to some particular 
course contemplated, comes here, chews 
a bit of paper, makes a pellet of it, and 
standing at some distance throws it at the 
bull, deciding according to the spot on 
which the pellet sticks. Something akin 
to this pagan habit is found in England 
where a man halting between two courses 
determines them by tossing up a half- 
penny. 

On the left as the temple is approached 
there is a curious picture-gallery, with 
more bulls and other objects marvellously 
painted. These also are covered with 
pellets of chewed paper. I was much 
struck with one painting representing two 
men in scanty clothing holding by a halter 
a lively bay horse. Their astonishment 
at discovering that the horse-has a sky- 
blue eye is very graphically delineated. 
Curious -looking animals, understood to 
be tigers, are carved in great numbers, 
Wherever they are within reach they have 
pieces of paper string tied round their 
forelegs just above the heel, which gives 
them the appearance of tigers with their 
garters slipping down. The temple itseif 
is like an old curiosity shop, full of mir- 
rors and lanterns. At the upper step, 
close by a large cloth covered with riz, 
an old man knelt in prayer. He was ter- 
ribly in earnest, clapping his hands to 
arrest the attention of the god, wringing 
them with gestures of piteous entreaty, 
and pleading in broken voice for blessing 
or forgiveness. At the foot of the steps 
were half-a-dozen men and women also 
engaged in prayer. But none had the 
earnestness of this old man, who neither 
saw nor heard anything around him. 

The temple ot Riyomidzu-dera, like that 
at Asakusa, is approached through an 
avenue crowded with little shops and 
penny shows, which give it the appear- 
ance of atair. It was a féte day when we 
visited it, and a dense crowd was always 
passing up or down. In the porch of the 
temple, amongst other votive offerings, 
was a large lock of greasy black hair tied 
with string to a wooden frame. This, Ito 
cur guide explained, was the offering of a 
man who had probably been too much 
given to drink. He had come here, taken 
a vow to abstain, and in token thereof had 
cut off his hair,and hung it up. Another 
votive offering was a vivid picture of an 
explosion on a steamship, with full ac- 
| count of the catastrophe, and of the provi- 
, dential escape of the pious votary. Ina 





|little recess close by the altar, three 
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priests were driving a flourishing trade 
in the sale of charms. For a penny I 
bought two, one warranted to hold me 
scatheless against thunder, and the other 
securing for me general good fortune. 

Before the altar were seated a row of 
worshippers repeating the name of Bud- 
dha at the rate of sixty times a minute, 
and marking off the tallies with beads on 
a string. One man, a skilled practitioner, 
must have repeated the word a thousand 
times whilst we looked on, working his 
hands about the while. With equal ex- 
penditure of energy he might in the same 
time have knit the foot of a pair of stock- 
ings, or mended his clothes, or done some 
other useful work. To one of the pillars 
before the altar was attached a wooden 
box in which were copies of Buddhist 
Scriptures. Worshippers coming in un- 
provided, took up one of these little books, 
said their prayers, returned the book to 
the box and went their way. At the other 
side of the altar was a large open trunk, 
with innumerable bits of bamboo in it 
having writing upon them. I saw people 
as they passed throw in a bit of stick. 
Ito explained that this is one of the most 
honorable customs of the Church. If a 
man has at heart any special desire, he 
will go to the temple, carrying with him as 
many bits of bamboo as he numbers 
years. On each he writes his name, age, 
and the object of his desire. Then he 
makes the circuit of the temple as many 
times as he has lived years, praying be- 
fore every shrine, and as he passes the 
wooden trunk he throws in one of the 
pieces of bamboo. 

“ For instance,” Ito says, “if I wanted 
to get back my watch, which I lost when 


the boat upset in Yokahichi Bay the other | 


day, I would get twenty-one pieces of 
bamboo, and go round twenty-one times. 
But I wouldn’t do it,” he added with stern 
resolve. 

Ito is Shinto, and looks with contempt 
upon the superstitions of the Buddhist. 
Yet he is full of charity. His “ mudder,” 
leaning towards the ancient faith, Ito 
makes no effort to proselytize. He even 
allows the old lady a fixed sum of money 
per week, so that, relieved from domestic 
cares, she may spend the whole of her 
days in worship. 

* And she does,” Ito says in a tone of 
resignation: “ goes out early in the morn- 
ing, comes home when the temple is shut 
up, praying all the day.” 

This is a common custom among the 
old people of the Buddhist faith. 
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their remaining days, be they few or 
many, to propitiating Buddha, wearying 
him with incessant prayer for admittance 
into the heavenly state. We saw many 
of these people in the temple. Two, a 
neat old lady and a still vigorous old man, 
were noticeable for the business like way 
in which they set about their task. They 
had taken possession of one of the little 
chapels that abound in the temple, a small 
alcove with a shrine crowded with gods, 
and filled up with little trays bearing food, 
each labelled with the name of the donor. 
Both man and woman were on their 
knees, and each had a tiny wooden ham- 
mer with which they incessantly struck a 
small gong. The old man, with the self- 
ishness of his sex, had in addition pos- 
sessed himself of a large bronze bell. 
From time to time he struck this, its so- 
norous notes drowning the sound of the 
woman’s gong and fixing the attention of 
Buddha exciusively upon him. All the 
while both man and woman rapidly prayed, 
the old gentleman occasionally breaking 
forth in song, with most comical effect. 
Like Ito’s mother, they had come here in 
the early morning, and evidently meant to 
stay till the place was closed. Ona cloth 
before the shrine was a handful of copper 
coins, doubtless the joint offering of the 
worthy couple. Judiciously distributed, a 
threepenny bit will go a long way in this 
kind of expenditure, and a day so spent 
need not be costly. 

In one of the booths on the way up we 
saw a string of legal currency which was 
changed for a halfpenny. There were 
probably fifty metal coins on the string, 
which are thus prepared for the use of 


‘the charitable, and ultimately find their 


way to the pockets of the beggars who in 
this part of the island swarm about the 
temples. A few paces farther on, right 
opposite a large shrine, was a pleasant 
tea-house, overlooking the valley. Here 
women were sitting on the matted floor 
gossiping over thimblefuls of tea. From 
this place we got a striking view of the 
structure of the temple, which is built 
into the side of the hill, the outer walls 
being supported on large wooden piles. 
Between the tea-house and the alcove, 
where the old people prayed and ham- 
mered away at the gong, a panel drawn 
back disclosed three women sitting overa 
hibaichi smoking pipes. Next door was 
another little chapel with two old women 
and one young one beating gongs and 
saying their prayers. 

Situated at the southern side of the 


closed their account with life, they devote | city is Nishi Hou-Gwan-ji, the chief tem- 
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ple of the western branch of this sect | 
of Buddhism. The present building is | 
nearly three hundred years old, and is a| 
splendid specimen of the architecture of | 
the time. Unlike the gaudy temples at | 
Nikko, the wood and stone work are left | 
in their natural color, which centuries | 
have toned down to a soft grey. A fea-| 
ture peculiar to the temple is the exten-| 
sive suite of state apartments. In these 
the priests receive distinguished guests, 
from the mikadodownwards. The largest 
room has its panels decorated with paint- 
ings of storks by famous artists. There 
are also some wonderful specimens of 
carved storks about the wood-work. The 
various rooms which, in addition to being 
connected by a long corridor, open into 
each other by sliding panels, are each 
decorated with a special design: one 
chrysanthemums, another peacocks and 
cherry-trees, a third with marvellous Chi- 
nese landscapes on a dead-gold ground. 

Outside the temple is a gateway, which 
formerly belonged to a Shinto temple, but, 
as frequently happens with sections of 
temple-buildings in Japan, it was trans- 
ported hither. There is much carving on | 
this gateway, the figure on one of the 
panels telling a pretty story. Kiyo yo) 
having had a proposal modestly made to | 
him that he should resign the throne, is | 
here figured in the act of washing the ear | 
that has suffered the indignity of receiv- | 
ing the proposal. So great is the insult | 
that nothing less than a waterfall will 
serve the cleansing purpose. The artist | 
accordingly puts in the waterfall pretty | 
thick; but Eastern fancy does not stop 
here. A little farther on are the figures | 
of a man and a cow, the latter drinking | 
from a pool below the waterfall. The man 
owns the cow, and he is glaring upon 
Kiyo-yo tor thus polluting the water which 
his cow was drinking. He cannot contain 
his rage at the thought that his cow should 
even after a waterfall drink from a stream 
tainted with such a proposal. I do not 
know anything in Western literature or | 
art that can go beyond this in expressing | 
contempt. 

The Japanese painters do not fall short 
of the artists in wood in reproducing water 
effects. One of these state apartments is | 
known as the wave-room, ‘The.wails are 
covered with paintings of desperate seas, | 
looking at first sight like agglomerations | 
of logs rounded at the head and bulging | 
out in the middle. On the ceiling, in 
every panel, there is a freely drawn ob- 
ject, which | thought was meant to repre- 
sent large shells of a species unknown | 





in Great Britain. These are, however, 
waves, and it is the glory of the artist, 
that though there are over a hundred, 
each one is turned a different way —a 
terrible sight for Ito, who has not yet got 
over his experiences by sea. The temple 
itself, like all belonging to this particular 
sect, is very plain; this characteristic be- 
ing so marked that it might almost be 
taken for a Shinto temple. 

It was close upon four o’clock when we 
arrived, and at the stroke of the houra 
priest appeared and drew the gilt shutters 
across the altar. With the punctuality 
that marks the movements of the British 
workman at the dinner-hour, he shut out 
from further devotion for the day a young 
man who, conscious of being late, had 
been vigorously praying. There were 
three shrines, and as one was closed by 
the business-like priest, the young man 
hopped off to the other. When the last 
panel of the last shrine was closed, he 
skipped across the matted floor to the 
open door, where he had left his clogs. 
We passed on to the Amida Do, and 
there, before the yet open shrine, knelt 
the industrious young man. 

Close by this temple is a pavilion, 
named, in the Japanese language, aiter 
the Flying Clouds. This was to me one 
of the most interesting buildings in Kiyoto, 
for here, more than two hundred years 
ago, lived in the fiesh Hideyoshi, an able 
and valiant Japanese, who left his mark 
deeply cut in the history of his country. 
Apart from this personal connection, the 
building is attractive by reason of its age. 
In a city periodically burned, this narrow, 
lofty building has stood unharmed. It is 
set in an old-fashioned garden, dark with 
the shadow of ancient trees, and crowded 
with conifers. There is a pool, in which 
grow goldfish of prodigious size. They 
seem as if they had been born in Hide- 


‘yoshi’s time, and had been slowly grow- 


ing ever since. 

The place is in the custody of an old 
gentleman, the nimblest for his years I 
ever looked upon. . He was dressed in an 
old lrown £¢oxa, shaped something after 


! . ’ 
‘the fashion of a monk’s gown. He wore 


no hat, had not shaved for many days, 
and was in a state of spasmodic excitement 
at sight of three Europeans, who would 
probably tip him before they left. We 
were in constant danger of losing him, as 
he generally ran ahead through the wind- 


‘ing walks, returning to find us standing 


belated, discussing by which turn he had 
disappeared. He was into the house like 
a shot, and, before we had reached the 
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door, he had opened the side of a room,| ham” the fighting Arab stops the spring 
and was loudly clapping his hands over | 


the pool beneath. This looked liked ac- 
tive lunacy ; but he was only calling the 
fish, who came up under the window in 
shoals. A steep staircase, with steps 
about twice the ordinary height, led up, 
room over room, to the topmost story, 
where was Hideyoshi’s bedroom. It was 
of course bare, but there were some curi- 
ous and interesting panels on the wall 
representing the old nobles in wonderful 
costumes, their skirts swelled out by ex- 
aggerated crinolines. One, with a curi- 


ously flattened look, was squatted on the: 


floor, under a weight of clothes that 
seemed to preclude the possibility of his 
ever getting up again. He was, Ito said, 
“something under Hideyoshi,” and indeed 
he did look satupon. Another panel held 
all that was left of a view of Fuji, faded 
now almost to nothing. Some Japanese 
humorist has called it “the Fuji of good 
manners,” because in order to catch its 
dim outline you must bend low. 
Hideyoshi’s bath is on the ground-floor, 
just as he left it when he was steamed for 
the last time. It is a somewhat elaborate 
contrivance, with a furnace and pipes for 
conveying the steam into the box in which 
the great man used to sit and parboil him- 
self. This humble domestic appanage 
seemed to bring one very near to old 
Japan. It was as if Hideyoshi had but 
just stepped out after taking his bath, as if 


the shogun’s empire, with its blindness, its | 


ignorance, its feudalism, and its ferocity, 
were still a living thing, and the new 
Japan, with its railways, its telegraphs, its 
post-office, its system of national educa- 
tion, its liberal foreign policy, and its 


coming House of Commons, a disordered | 


dream. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE WELLS OF THE DESERT. 

It is obvious that the water supply of 
an invading army must always be a ques- 
tion of the first importance. It is a prob- 
lem, indeed, of vital interest in all military 
operations in the East, where the enter- 
prise and skill of the greatest commander 
have to reckon with it on the footing of a 
sine gud non. A campaign in the desert is 
a struggle with difficulties, abnormal even 
to its inhabitants, and which may some- 





| 
| 





he cannot defend; as more discipiined 
troops spike the gun they are compelled 
to abandon. Such tactics were even once 
put in practice against the pilgrims to 
Mecca; all the wells from Bagdad thither, 
which had been dug for their benefit, be- 
ing filled up with sand by Ginabi, a rebel 
who in the tenth century rose against the 
reigning caliph. Nothing can more forci- 
bly illustrate the confidence, or the stern 
resolve, of the Arabs in the last battle 
than the fact that when our soldiers 
reached the wells of Tamai they found 
their refreshing stores unpolluted. Dur- 
ing the next few weeks the water supply 
of the Soudan will become more and more 
precarious; many springs drying up or 
becoming effaced before the breath of 
the 4hamsecn — the hot wind of the des- 
ert. The value of water in the East can 
hardly be realized by those whose experi- 
ence has been confined toa land of run- 
ning brooks. In our Abyssinian cam- 
paign the “tube-well” of an American 
inventor was employed with excellent re- 
sults; and the Russians have not been 
slow to profit by the example, having 
adopted it almost throughout the line of 
their advance in Asia. Some other artifi- 
cizl systems are also in use, such as that 
of the condensing apparatus with which a 
few of our ships of war are furnished; 
but it is understood that, in the event of 
of any further inland operations from 
Suakim, the English troops will have to 
depend for at least a portion of their sup- 
plies upon the despatch of caravans of 
water-carriers from the Nile. Such 
“fleets of the desert” hardly differ in a 
single detail from those which crossed it 
on a similar errand three thousand years 
ago. Conservatism is at once the instinct 
and the aspiration of the East. Modern 
travellers have been startled to find them- 
selves among scenes which might be pho- 
tographed as faithful illustrations of the 
literature of antiquity; and in nothing is 
this more forcibly shown than in the ste- 
reotyped methods of obtaining and dis- 
tributing water. A machine still used by 
the Egyptians for irrigation is identical 
with that employed in the days of the 
Pharaohs. Among uncivilized races, 
where slavery is common, women are 
often the worst slaves. The Bedaween 
constantly spare their mules and camels 
at the expense of their wives, who have 
to make repeated journeys to the wells, 


times be turned against invaders with | distressed by the burden of from two to 


terrible effect. 


Philistines filled up “the wells of Abra-| long skins. 


Since the days when the | four gallons of water, which is carried ia 


These vessels are merely 
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rough goat-skins stripped off whole and 
sewn up; being then filledwith a strong 
infusion of oak-bark until the hair becomes 
fixed and the skins sufficiently tanned. 
This constitutes the whole process; the 
only variation being the substitution of 
the skins of oxen for those of the goat 
when the vessels are intended for trans- 
port by camels. The disputes of which 
ancient wells were the almost constant 
object have not diminished, nor are ques- 
tions of “title” raised or debated with 
less acrimony than of yore. This is, 
doubtless, partly due to the fact that what 
may be termed domestic or family wells, 
both from the insecurity of the soil and 
their unscientific construction, seldom en- 
dure long. In such cases the Egyptian 
peasants dig others, permitting those 
which are disused to become a source of 
constant danger to wayfarers. It is not 
unlikely that some of the disguised pits 
which made the ground so treacherous to 
our cavalry at Tamai were old half-filled- 
up wells of this description. A mound of 
mud is, for safety, sometimes raised near 
these, high enough to be seen above any 
growing crops; while the invariably forked 
pole and lever distinguish the wells in 
use, to which they serve as aguide. As 
the well water of Egypt is occasionally 
quite bitter and commonly brackish, nu- 
merous villagers obtain a livelihood by 
supplying water from the Nile. This is 
naturally turbid, and is therefore clarified 
in native fashion — by a paste made of 
almonds, or by filtration through pots of 
white earthenware bakedinthesun. Thus 





treated, however, the Nile water is con- 
sidered so delicious by the Turks, that 
they frequenily eat salt to intensify their 
thirst; and they have a saying that, if 
Mahommed had drunk of it, he would 
have prayed for length of days to enjoy it. 
According to Clement of Alexandria, the 
Hebrews had an old law which forbade 
husbandmen diverting water from other 
lands until they had first strictly proved 
the barrenness of their own. Natural 
wells have been, perhaps more than all 
other objects, associated with poetical 
and even religious ideas. Whether in 
the East or West, they are commonly dedi- 
cated to a saint or patron, and miraculous 
powers are frequently ascribed to their 
waters. The Holy Well of Zemzem, near 
Mecca, is supposed to be that which 
burst forth in the desert when Hagar was 
searching for water to slake the thirst of 
Ishmael. Over the spring reputed to be 
the veritable * Jacob’s Well” Helena, the 
mother of the emperor Constantine, built 
a church, which was resorted to during 
long ages. In truth, there is scarcely a 
well in the desert but has its romance. 
Many tender and some quaint pieces of 
lore surround the whole subject of Ori- 
ental wells; among the latter being the 
remark in “Purchase his Pilgrimage,” 
that the Arabs considered their water 
lighter than ours by four ounces in the 
pound, which fact made it all the more 
pleasant to drink — “ It goeth downe more 
delectably, as if it were milk rather than 
water.” 





OFFICIAL MOURNING IN CHINA.—A cor- 
respondent of an American newspaper, writing 
from China, describes the conduct of officials 
there when a parent dies, thus: “ The mother 
of Li Hung Chang has died, and in conse- 
quence that eminent public servant has with- 
drawn temporarily from office. It has been 
known for some time past that the old lady, 
who was over eighty years of age, was in a very 
precarious condition, and speculation was rife 
as to the effect which the event might have on 
the political fortunes of her illustrious son, It 
is well known that Chinese etiquette strictly 
demands retirement from office for the space 
of three years on the death of either parent 
To this there is hardly ever an exception. The 
theory is that the grief of the bereaved son is 
so inconsolable as to incapacitate him for his 
public functions, and, moreover, the sacred 





duties of attending to the fune:al ceremonies 
and performing the sacrifices at the grave must 
necessarily absorb his time and attention, 
Whatever his rank or wealth may be, he must 
go about clad in a coarse hempen garment un- 
stitched at the borders; he must sleep for 
forty-nine nights on the bare floor, with a brick 
for his pillow, beside the coffin; he must re- 
main unshaved and uncombed for one hundred 
days ; and for the whole period of three years 
he can have no music or joyous event of any 
kind in his house. At such a time public 
duty must give way to private, and the official, 
no matter what his standing, who would omit 
to report the fact of his father’s or mother’s 
decease and request permission to retire would 
certainly incur grave censure, and probably be 
dismissed from office altogether.” 








